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tion on dead game. As long as the prin- 
cipal anti-suffrage papers of this city con- 
tinue to devote from one to four editorials 
a week to the effort to prove that the dis- 
cussion of woman suffrage ought to be 
dropped, it will be evident that the sub- 
ject is very much alive, 





The free homestead bill will be of great 
benefit to numerous brave women who, 
alone or with husbands or brothers, have 
The effect of the 


women, will be voted on. It is to your 
interest and ours to vote against this 
Amendment. We request and urge you 
to vote and work against it, and do all 
you can to defeat it. See your neighbor 
in the same line of business as yourself, 
and have him be with you in this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
COBLENTZ, PIKE & Co, 


Nevertheless, Mrs. W. W. Crannell will 
doubtless continue to prophesy that the 
majority of mothers would probably vote 
for dramshops. The liquor-dealers think 





are distributed as follows: College of 
Letters, 56, Divinity School 10, Medical 
School 30. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





Current matters receive considerable 
attention in the Atlantic Monthly for Feb- 
ruary. Mr. Godkin, editor of the New 
York Nation, discusses ‘‘Democratic Ten- 
dencies.” President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, tells the history of 


Grace Denio LiTcHFIELD, author of 
“Only an Incident,” is about to publish 
“In the Crucible,” a picturesque romance. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussry has presented a 
neatly-framed set of the portraits of the 
Bologna women professors to the Wo- 
man’s Legal Education Society of New 
York. They will have it suitably placed, 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON con- 
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A BALLADE OF ANCIENT WISDOM. 


BY HARRY ROMAINE. 





An ancient Chinese sage, 

Ten thousand years B. C., 
Wrote on his bamboo page 

In hieroglyphics free: 
‘‘As rivers seek the sea, 

Though man may say them nay, 
From Shoh Hong to Bo Hee, 


yor 


A maid will have her way! 


And when he left life’s stage, 

That wise, defunct Chinee 
Bequeathed as heritage 

This ponderous decree: 

“‘As long as Oolong tea 

Shall brew in pot of clay, 
Or bird roost in the tree, 

A maid will have her way!” 


So, then, why try to cage 
The most evasive She, 

Or ceaseless warfare wage 
Because you can’t agree? 
Kismet! The thing must be, 

Chafe at it as you may; 
Sing small in minor key: 

A maid will have her way!” 

ENVOY. 

Princes, when you engage, 

Note well the price you pay: 
In this most cultured age 

A maid will have her way! 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
started yesterday for the National Suf- 
frage Convention at Des Moines. They 
expect to be absent about ten days. 
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Mrs. Ellen C. Sargent, of San Francisco, 
and her daughter, Dr. Sargent, sailed for 
Naples Jan. 16, onthe Werra (North Ger- 
man Lloyd), from New York. 

















yond the minor office fees, and to release 
from payment those who have heretofore 
settled on these lands. 
-_><- 








In one of his sermons in Tremont Tem- 
ple last week, Mr. D. L. Moody electrified 
his audience by saying: 


Now, I want to say to you wives, if you 
know that your husbands are living im- 
pure lives, get a divorce. A man has no 
business to be living in impurity and 
expect his wife to live with him. 

“Oh,” you say, such preaching will break 
up our homes.”’ What of it? They ought 
to be broken up. There are too many 
men living double lives, and they ought 
to be unmasked. 

But I tell you, wives, you have the 
power to save your impure husbands, I 
know a wife who cast her husband down 
on his face for very shame. Refuse to 
live with them, and they’ll give up their 
sin. If women would only stand up for 
their rights, we should not have so many 
impure men. 





This utterance has stirred thinking 
Boston to its depths. The Daily Tran- 
script says: 


Mr. Moody declared his conviction, and 
most men and women of honest heart 
believe the same thing, that women have 
a right to say what their domestic condi- 
tions shall be. It is really to prevent 
divorce, not to promote it, that the great 
popular preacher spoke. It is certainly 
not disintegrating to family life to preach 
an expansion of the old chivalric idea 
that a man’s honor in monogamous mar- 
riage rests with his wife, and that his 
own behavior concerns her quite as much 
as hers concerns him. Not even the most 
conservative critics can object to this ad- 
vice given to wives in Boston to decline 
to countenance or permit conditions not 
only illegal, but against both private and 
public safety and happiness. Paul said 
very much more to the Corinthians than 
Moody has said to the Bostonians. 








Among the published opinions from pub- 
lic educators on the signing of the Anglo- 
American treaty is this from President 
Schurman of Cornell University, where 
co-education prevails : 














The regular Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held at the Suf- 
frage headquarters, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, Jan. 26, at 3.30 P.M. The 
speaker of the afternoon will be Mr. 
Warren A. Rodman, of Wellesley Hills, 
secretary of the Metaphysical Club, an 
active worker on progressive lines, and 
an earnest advocate of suffrage for wom- 
en. The recent addition of Idaho to the 
trio of suffrage States gives point to his 
subject, ‘‘Nearing the Promised Land,” 
and it is hoped that the meeting will be 
fresh with hopeful thought. 

Members admitted free. Others will 
pay 15 cents at the door. Light re- 
freshments will be served, as usual. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Long Island State Hospital for the 
first time has placed a woman upon its 
medical staff—Dr. Caroline M. Stengel, of 
New York. 


The medical department of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society at Foochow, 
China, reports 13,781 patients during 1896. 

Dr. Georgia Merriman, superintendent 
of the department of hygiene and hered- 
ity in the Fifth District Ohio W. C. 
T. U., is to lecture throughout the dis- 
trict on ‘‘Food and Dress.”’ 


MRS. STOWE’S MONUMENT. 


The children of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
do not look kindly upon the proposition 
to erect a public statue of their mother. 
Her son, Rev. Charles E. Stowe, says it 
belongs to him and his sisters to erect 
whatever monument may be placed over 
his mother’s grave. There are better 
ways of using money, he thinks, than in 
erecting statues. “If anything is to be 
done, why could not money be raised to 
found a Harriet Beecher Stowe scholar- 
ship at Hampton, Fisk or Tuskegee? ’’ he 
asks. ‘Such a memorial would, I know, 
be quite in keeping with my mother’s 
taste, and far more useful to man and 











President Eliot, of Harvard, sums up the 
conclusions drawn by himself, President 
Seth Low, of Columbia College, and 
James C. Carter, Esq., of New York, who 
constitute the committee that have inves- 
tigated the working of liquor laws in 
eight States. Mrs. Mary C. Robbins, who 
has gathered much information concern- 
ing Village Improvement Societies, gives 
typical illustrations of their work. She 
says: 

Everywhere that village improvement 
takes active form we find women con- 
nected with it, for there is something 
about it congenial to the feminine temper- 
ament, even as the intimate connection 
between a woman and a broom-handle is 
an obvious and natural fact. My lady’s 
quick eye, her relentless spirit, her un- 
compromising activity, hitherto largely 
manifested in house-cleaning, here find a 
broader field to preémpt, and the full 
utilization of that energy which now goes 
to waste in many fertile pursuits, may in 
the end create force enough to sweep this 
globe from pole to pole, and neatly dust 
every continent. 


A feature of the Atlantic this year of 
great interest to suffragists is the series 
of reminiscences by Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, entitled ‘‘Cheerful Yes- 
terdays.’’ In the current issue he tells a 
fascinating story of “The Rearing of a 
Reformer.”” The characteristic courage, 
and courtliness of this veteran of 
many reforms is manifest in this latest 
expression of his convictions on the sub- 
ject of woman suffrage. Col. Higginson 
says: 

Of all the moyements in which I ever 
took part, except the anti-slavery agita- 
tion, the woman’s rights movement seems 
to me the mostimportant; nor have I ever 
wavered in the opinion announced by 
Wendell Phillips, that it is ‘‘the grandest 
reform yet launched upon the century, as 
involving the freedom of one-half the hu- 
man race.” All the ordinary objections 
to woman suffrage, as that women have 
not, in the phrase of old Theophilus Par- 
sons, ‘‘a sufficient acquired discretion,” 
or that they are too impulsive, or that 
they cannot fight—all these seem most 
trivial; but it is necessary always to face 
the fact that it is the only great reform in 


year. 

HELEN CAMPBELL has just published 
‘Household Economics,” a course of 
lectures in the School of Economics of the 
University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Campbell 
is the author of ‘Prisoners of Poverty,” 
“American Girl’s Home Book,” etc, 

Mrs. ARCHIBALD LitTLE, of Chung 
Ching, China, one of the leaders in the 
anti-footbinding movement, says, in a 
letter to the Shanghai Messenger: ‘‘It only 
now requires a long pull, a strong pull 
and a pull all together, and this hideous 
custom of one thousand years will become 
despised, and the women of China be once 
more set upon their feet.’’ 

BEssi£ O. Potrrer, the sculptor, owes 
the discovery of her talent to clay model- 
ling in the Chicago public schools. When 
a child attending the Cook County Normal 
School, clay was placed in her hands, and 
the deftness with which she pinched and 
patted it into shape marked her, in the 
eyes of the principal, Colonel Francis 
Parker, and Art Instructor Schneider, as 
an embryo sculptor. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has been 
reélected president of the Beneficent Soci- 
ety of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. During the year ending in June, 
1896, the society lent $1,288 to twenty-four 
students, of whom twenty were women. 
These loans, in small sums, are made 
without interest, and on the understand- 
ing that the money is to be returned as 
soon as the beneficiary is self-supporting. 

Miss JuLieT Corson, widely known as 
a pioneer in the cooking-school move- 
ment, and who printed and circulated at 
her own expense over fifty thousand 
copies of a small book showing how to 
prepare fifteen-cent dinners, is now a 
helpless invalid. The New York Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Cookery is trying to 
raise a fund to place Miss Corson in a 
home where she will have the necessary 
comforts and nursing. Contributions may 
be sent to the president of the Associa- 
tion, Miss C. C. Bedford, 16 East 131st 
Street, New York. 
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ing of the kind happened. If the tem- 
Perance women acquit the liquor dealers 
of this particular iniquity, it is likely that 
they are innocent. 





During the last few weeks, the anti- 
suffrage dailies of Boston have teemed 
With editorials declaring that woman suf- 
frage is dead, is ‘‘a settled question,”’ etc. 
Hunters do not waste so much ammuni- 





fornia. A copy has fallen into the hands 

of the temperance women of that State, 

and they have published it in the Pacific 

Ensign : 

Office of Coblentz, Pike & Co., importers 
and jobbers of wines and liquors, 213 
and 215 Battery Street, San Francisco. 

Private and Confidential. 
Dear Sir: At the election to be held on 

Nov. 3, Constitutional Amendment No. 

Six, which gives the right to vote to 








of Tufts College has just been issued. 
The total number of students admitted 
during the year was 247, more than one- 
half of the total enrolment, 479, which 
was divided among the departments as 
follows: College of Letters 250, Divinity 
School 41, Medical School 174, Bromfield 
Pearson 14. There was a considerable in- 
crease in the number of women—96, as 
against 74 in the preceding year. They 





must betray this primary defect. Then 
and then only will all the elementary 
forces of nature be on her side. Later 
some elements, if not all, will be against 
her. If she neglect the child at first, or 
leave it to the untrained care of a nurse, 
she will, as a penalty, certainly spend 
many times six months during its later 
life in nursing it in illness or caring for it 
in invalidism.”’ F. M. A. 


ard, and all four are earnestly seeking 
only “the truth for authority.’’ So far 
they have agreed admirably in disagree- 
ing. If Mrs. Hanna were ambitious for 
office, she might easily have had the nom- 
ination in such a way as to make her elec. 
tion almost a certainty, since the women’s 
clubs would have been glad to endorse 
her, and personally no woman candidate 





could have made a stronger canvass, 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





(Concluded.) 


Rev. Geo. L. Perin was the next 
speaker. He said it was the first time he 
had been asked to speak at a woman suf- 
frage meeting, and he had been curious to 
see what the assemblage would leok like. 
He had heard that the men wore their 
hair long, and the women short; but it 
seemed to him that the people before him 
looked very much like other people. To 
illustrate what kind of company a suffrag- 
ist found himself in, the speaker read ex- 
tracts from a list of distinguished men 
and women in favor of equal rights. He 
continued: 


I come here chiefly to be counted. I 
believe in woman suffrage, and am glad to 
register my conviction that it ought to be 
and will be successful. Two things to me 
are conclusive—that every human being 
has a right to be governed by laws he 
agrees to, and that no human being has a 
right to govern others by laws they have 
not agreed to. 

Women are unlike men. The carpenter 
cannot make laws for the blacksmith, nor 
the blacksmith for the carpenter, but the 
two together can make laws for both. 
The farmers say they will not have the 
lawyers make laws for them; but the 
farmers and lawyers together can make 
laws for both. The man, with a different 
standpoint and to some extent a different 
nature from the woman, cannot make laws 
for the woman. It takes them both. It 
takes the poor man and the rich man, the 
capitalist and the laborer, to make just 
laws for both. Weare all agreed that one 
class of men cannot represent another, 
but when the same principle is applied in 
the case of women we scout it, and say: 
“Oh, men represent women.”’ 

I endorse all that Mrs. Catt has said 
about democratic institutions. That argu- 
ment proves tco much, like the old argu- 
ment that a woman must not vote because 
she cannot fight. (I don’t know what 
sort of woman he could have lived with, 
by the way). How about the men that 
cannot fight? One of the troubles about 
arguing this matter is that there is noth- 
ing solid to knock down. As ex-Gov. 
Long says, it is like pummeling a bag of 
feathers. 

Mrs. Howard §S. Stansbury then an- 
swered a number of questions that had 
been sent in about Colorado. To the 
query, “‘Do the women vote?’ She an- 
swered, ‘‘There are about two men to one 
woman in Colorado, yet the women cast 
52 per cent. of the vote.”’ 

Mrs. Stansbury was asked, “Can you 
tell us anything about that disorderly 
Colorado convention, presided over by a 
woman, to which the Boston Daily Jour- 
nal referred in a recent editorial?’ She 
answered: 


Ican. I wasthere. It was a straight 
Republican Convention. The chairman 
of the county committee resigned for some 
reason, and so Mrs. Kistler, the vice-chair- 
man, had to preside till the convention 
was organized. She presided so well as to 
excite general admiration, even among 
those spectators who were not of her 
political faith. The organization of the 
convention was completed, and a man was 
made permanent chairman, and after he 
took the chair the confusion was ten times 
worse than while Mrs. Kistler was pre- 
siding. 

Mrs. Stansbury was asked, ‘‘What do 
you regard as the greatest good that has 
resulted from woman suffrage?’ She 
answered: 


The greatest good result has been to 
make all men and women realize that this 
is their government. There has been 
more interest in politics among Colorado 
men since women were enfranchised than 
ever before. When we wanted to know 
about political matters, we asked our 
husbands at home, and they were obliged 
to inform themselves in order to be able 
to tell us. 

To the question, ‘What happens in 
Colorado when a Democrat marries a Re- 
publican?” Mrs. Stansbury answered: 


What happens in Massachusetts when 
a Methodist marries a Baptist? Some- 
times we pair, and sometimes we trade, 
and sometimes (with marked emphasis), 
we mind our own business! 


Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith spoke a word 
of encouragement. She said: 


The late Miss Sarah Southwick was 
secretary of an anti-slavery society when 
she was fourteen, and a little later she 
went with eight other women to a meeting 
at Faneuil Hall to hear the speeches. She 
was shunned and not spoken to, for hav- 
ing been so unwomanly as to attend a 
public meeting. Contrast that with the 
great meeting of women held in Faneuil 
Hall during the last presidential cam- 
paign, and measure the growth of public 
sentiment! 

The suffrage sentiment in Massachu- 
setts is not all around Boston. In the 
western part of the State I met such a 
reception as gladdened my heart; and the 
centre is only waiting, and is destined to 
be, perhaps, the strongest part of the 
State. What we need now is not so much 
agitation as systematic organization. 

Mr. Blackwell, in introducing Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster, said that the woman’s rights 
plank in the National Republican Plat- 
form was due to her, and that he con- 
sidered the plank ‘‘an honor te the party 
and an ornament to the platform.’’ Mrs. 
Foster said that the plank was written 
and obtained by Mr. Blackwell. She en- 
dorsed what had been said by Mrs. Catt 





in regard to democratic institutions. 
Macaulay had prophesied that a time 
would come when democratic institutions 
in the United States would prove a fail- 
ure, and when the country could only be 
saved from anarchy if some Napoleon 
should arise. Mrs. Foster continued: 
The Napoleon that shall come to our 


aid will be the clear, calm vote of the 
women. Its result will be good, not be- 


cause women are morally superior to men, | 


but because they are going to school more 
than men, and because men and women 
together are better than either alone. 
Women are more moral than men along 
some lines, because they have to pay the 
cost of some sins more dearly than men; 
but I do not believe in any general moral 
superiority of women. 

The argument for woman suffrage that 
appeals to me most strongly is the greater 
development of woman herself, and her 
consequent greater power and value in 
the home. The State rests on the home. 
If the mother is small, narrow, petty, her 
children will not have what they should. 
When I was a young mother, I heard 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton lecture. Her 
arguments did not especially touch me. 
All my desire then was to be a good 
mother. I wrote her a letter about it. 
She wrote back to me: ‘‘You be a good 
woman first, and all the rest will come.” 
If I had a large family of daughters, even 
though I cared nothing for the State, I 
should wish them to have the ballot in 
order to make them broader and nobler 
as wives and mothers. ‘Take all the 
comfort you can in your children now; 
they are more comfort to you now than 
they ever will be again,’ we sometimes 
hear an old mother say to a young one. 
This is heresy, if the mother grows as 
well as her children. 

I was in Wyoming, and saw the women 
vote, and I know that they were conser- 
vative and judicious and intelligent— 
quite equalfy so with their husbands, 

The good time is coming right along— 
coming sooner than some of you think. 
The ice in the river goes fast when it 
begins to go. I have skated by moonlight, 
and thought the ice solid, and have seen 
the stream running clear in the morning. 


Miss E. U. Yates closed the meeting 
with a bright speech reviewing a recent 
lecture on ‘‘Woman Suffrage from a Bio- 
logical Standpoint,’’ and touching on 
varicus signs of progress. 

BUSINESS MEETING. 

The business meeting was held in the 
vestry of Park Street Church, on the 
afternoon of Jan. 12, Mrs, E. N. L. Wal- 
ton presided. Committees were appointed 
as follows: 

On Credentials—Mrs. 
Smith. 

On Resolutions—H. B. Blackwell, Miss 
Cora A. Benneson, Mr. W. L. Haskel, 
Mrs. Nickles, Miss Mary Willey. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by the secretary, Mrs. O. Augusta 
Cheney. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. F. J. 
Garrison, was read and accepted, as fol- 
lows: 


Mary Clarke 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Treasurer's Report for the year ending Nov. 
30, 1896. 












To bal. in treasury Dec. 1, 1895-- $1,340.84 
Memberships ...--- , $255.00 
Donations ...... 955.71 
Fees and donatio om auxil- 

iary Leagues...--+esseeeees 471.85 
Legacies,— 
Mrs. Ann E. Lambert......--+ 700.00 
Miss Sarah H. Southwick...... 200.00 
Sales of leaflets and books....- 222.10 
Subletting office...+++..seeeeees 141.78 
Fortnightly meetings....--.--. 18, 
Sundries ......eceeseccceecseces 17.82 
Interest ....ccccccscccccccccccce 25.31 3,008.56 
: $4,349.40 
a | rent of office........++++ Lt eeeee $675.00 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith (7 
months’ work as State organ- 
IZOT) co cccccccccccccccccesccccce 525 00 
Miss Catherine Wilde.. 312.00 
Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney} 16.67 
Travelling expenses.....-...... 77.97 
Postage and expressage.....-..-. 213.21 
Office supplies.......-+++++ «+ 55.80 
Cost of leaflets....-.e..-eeeeees 345.30 
Expenses Annual Meeting..... 183.16 
oi May Festival.....-- 76.65 
” Fortnightly Meetings 94-44 
Labor and clerical work........ 24.09 
Printing circulars, petnens, ete.. 85.35 
Commission on collections..... 68.75 
Sundries .......++seeeesseeeeeee 73.10 
Auxiliary fees to N.A.W.S.A.. 111.co 2,940.29 
Balance on hand Dec. 1, 1896, $1,409.11 


E.&0. E. FRANCIS GARRISON, Treasurer. 


Examined and found correct. 
R. P. HALLOWELL, 


| . 
A. M. LouGEE, j Auditors. 


Miss Blackwell called attention to the 
fact that the membership was larger than 
ever before; also that none of the officers 
received any salary except the recording 
secretary, and she received only $16 per 
year. 

The report of the chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, was 
read by Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, as fol- 
lows: 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The monthly meetings of the Directors 
of this Association have been held regu- 
larly, with a good attendance. We have 
had reports at these meetings from the 
heads of departments for the distribution 
of suffrage literature tocolleges .:braries, 
ministers of various denominations, 
teachers and Christian Endeavorers; also 
of work done in the suffrage leagues, in 
different ways, but all helpful in creating 
suffrage sentiment in the communities in 
which they exist. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, as organizer, 
was in the field until July, and brought 
fresh reports of much work done in differ- 
ent parts of the State, and interesting ac- 
counts of the difficulties and encourage- 
ments met by the way. 

In June, Mr. and Mrs. Haskel travelled 











in the western part of the State on their 
wheels, and made appointments for Mrs. 
Smith to speak in several places. The 
thanks of the Association were voted Mr. 
Haskel and Mrs. Smith for the admirable 
work done in Berkshire County. In the 
autumn Mr. Haskel made trips’ to 


, Seven towns within driving distance of 


Boston (a lady of Needham giving use of 
a team), and meetings were held in some 
of these, the speakers giving their ser- 
vices. 

The Fortnightlies, suggested by Miss 
H. E. Turner, of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, and so admirably carried on by our 
president, Mrs. Livermore, are still looked 
forward to with interest by as many as 
can be comfortably seated in the Suffrage 
Parlors at 3 Park street; and sometimes 
persons stand through the afternoon. 
They are held on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month, and a member- 
ship ticket in the State Association ad- 
mits to the Fortnightlies. For non-mem- 
bers a small admission fee is charged. 
Beside the interest created and the educa- 
tion received from the able speakers on 
various subjects, most of which have a 
bearing on suffrage for women, a social 
hour, with light refreshments, gives op- 
portunity for exchange of friendly greet- 
ings. 

The abolition of the Suffrage Committee 
at the State House was doubtless intended 
as a ‘“‘set back,’’ but proved a blessing in 
disguise. Our petitions were referred to 
different committees, each of which gave 
us a hearing, thus securing three hearings 
instead of one. Thanks were sent to the 
committee of the Legislature who reported 
a bill in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women, and to those members of the 
Legislature who spoke and voted in favor 
of the bill. 

Petitions have been circulated this fall. 

At the April meeting it was reported 
that a representative, in the debate at the 
State House, had said that five women 
would vote against a moral measure to 
one who would vote for it. It was voted 
to give the representative, or any other 
opponent, one hundred dollars, if he or 
they could show a single instance in any 
one of the hundreds of cities and towns 
in the four States in which women have 
municipal suffrage, where five times as 
many women have voted against a moral 
measure as for it. This sum of money 
has not been called for. 

We have expressed our joy at the adop- 
tion of suffrage for women in Western 
States covering an area as large as all 
New England; and our sorrow at the loss 
of very dear and devoted co-workers in 
the last year. 


The superintendents’ reports were called 
for. Miss Cora A, Benneson, superintend- 
ent of work among the colleges, reported 
as follows: 


AMONG THE COLLEGES, 


During the past year, 12,952 pages of 
suffrage literature have been distributed 
among the colleges, as follows: Mt. Hol- 
yoke, 1,664; Smith, 3,240; Amherst, 1,704; 
Williams, 1,384; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, 1,596; Tufts, 716; Clark Univer- 
sity, 328; Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1,008; Radcliffe, 112; Wellesley, 
1,200. 

The presidential election called forth 
especial activity, in the colleges, on polit- 
ical questions. At Smith, Wellesley and 
Mt. Holyoke enthusiastic rallies were held, 
with speeches and processions. Registra- 
tion was required, voting booths were set 
up, and ballots cast according to the Aus- 
tralian system. The result of the college 
vote showed a large majority for McKinley. 


Mrs. Josephine Currier, superintendent 
of work among the Baptists, reported as 
follows: 


AMONG THE BAPTISTS, 


I have sent 2,050 leaflets to the Baptists 
during the past year; 900 of ‘“‘The Bible 
for Woman Suffrage” and ‘The Ballot for 
the Home,”’ to the Baptist clergy; 600 of 
the “Eminent Opinions’ and ‘Will the 
Home Suffer?’’ to the young people of the 
Christian Endeavor societies, and 550 of 
“Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote,” and ‘*The Nonsense of It,’’ to the 
Baptist laity, in all comprising about 
10,000 pages of suffrage literature. This 
work I have been enabled to do without 
any assistance. 

Some of the leaflets may possibly have 
been sent to persons who from sickness, 
or some other cause, have been unable to 
read them, but I have no doubt that they 
have fallen into the hands of some mem- 
ber of the family who has been interested 
in them. During the summer months I 
mailed personal letters to Baptist op- 
ponents. 

I have been much encouraged by the 
interest the young people are taking in 
this reform. Many of them already believe 
in it, and ask to have the leaflets sent to 
them. 


and broaden the work, towards which I 
have made but a small beginning. 


AMONG UNITARIANS, 


Mrs. L. A. Davenport, superintendent 
of work among Unitarians, said she had 
done some work among the ministers, but 
more among the Women’s Alliances. She 
had sent a circular letter to all the Alli- 
ances, and had distributed leaflets, mostly 
Mabel Adams’s ‘‘Will the Home Suffer?”’ 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings reported that 
there had been difficulty about securing 
Woman’s Days at State and County Fairs, 
and that it would be necessary for this 
work to be begun earlier. 

The other superintendents were not 
present. Their reports will be printed 
later. 

Mrs. C. Blodgett, of Holyoke, praised 
the National Leaflets, of which she had 
distributed 900. Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith 
endorsed her remarks, 

Mrs. S. D. Field said the Somerville 
League had printed, for $1.50 per hun- 
| dred, a card giving the place of the regu- 
| lar meetings, and a few suffrage senti- 
ments. This was found useful for distri- 
bution. Mrs. Noble said the Waltham 
Club printed a regular programme for the 





year. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell, as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, reported a 


series of resolutions, which were taken 
up seriatim and adopted as published last 
week. 


Mrs. Stansbury, of Colorado, exhibited 
one of the large ballots used in the last 
election in that State. It was regarded 
as a great curiosity, and excited much 
interest. Mrs. Stansbury also expressed 
her willingness to answer questions. To 
the query whether politics made domestic 
discord, she answered, ‘‘Our divorce rate 
is lower than yours.’’ To the question 
whether equal rights led to a decrease of 
chivalry, she answered, ‘I never stood in 
a street car till I came east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Chivalry goes with respect.” 
A question whether suffrage tended to 
make women masculine, as some biolo- 
gists predicted, was answered with an in- 
timation that the other Colorado women 
were no more turned into men than she 
was. As Mrs. Stansbury is a small and 
extremely feminine-looking woman, with 
a soft, low voice, this answer evoked much 
laughter. 

Both the pending amendments to the 
constitution were adopted. 

The closing business was the election 
of officers. The list was published last 
week. 





—_- 


INFORMATION WANTED IN NORWAY. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Please tell me where to find the exact 
wording of the law relating to the protec- 
tion of girls, age of consent, and the 
rights of married women in Massachu- 
setts. I have searched the Public Library 
in vain. A friend of mine in Norway, 
Fréken Asta Hansteen, a pioneer in the 
work for the advancement of women in 
her country, has written to me for this 
information, and for any other facts con- 
cerning the status of women in this State 
or country. By answering you will oblige 
me and Miss Hansteen and the cause. 

Miss Hansteen is still in the harness 
(at seventy-two, I think). She and Ca- 
milla Collett are the recognized mothers 
of freedom in Norway; Miss Hansteen is 
more revolutionary in her methods than 
Miss Collett, but is much looked up to as 
a leader. At the celebration of her 
seventieth birthday there was a proces 
sion in her honor through the streets, and 
Henrik Ibsen received with her at her 
reception. A supplement to one of their 
women’s journals was issued at the time, 
giving an account of the affair, with let- 
ters from abroad, addresses, etc., that 
were very interesting. Another woman’s 
paper gave an entire issue to the ceiebra- 
tion, to Miss Hansteen’s life, and aims, etc. 
She received congratulations by letter 
and telegraph from her friends Mathilde 
Blind, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Mme. 
Christine Nilsson, Meranda, and others 
whose names are well known. 

L. MACHYNLLETH. 

[A summary of the laws concerning age 
of protection for women will be found in 
the Woman’s JounNAL of January 18, 
1896. ‘*The Legal Status of Married Wom- 
en in Massachusetts,’’ by George A. O. 
Ernst, Esq., attorney at law, is about to 
be issued by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Eds. W. J.| 


-_<- 


JOHN BROWN’S CHILDREN. 





San Jost, CAL., JAN. 8, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
In your issue of Jan. 2, there is a little 
account of the loss by fire of Mrs. Annie 
Brown Adams’s house in Northern Cali- 





Of late, | have been circulating our suf- | 


frage petition. Though I did not restrict 
myself to special signatures, a large pro- 
portion of the one hundred names that I 
have obtained are Baptists. The women 
signed it very readily, but the men were 
more cautious, although many of the 
representative men in the denomination 
gave their hearty approval. 

My work of the past year has led me to 
form a different opinion of the Baptists, 
from that which I had previously enter- 
tained in regard to their ideas upon wo- 
man suffrage. I had always thought them 
more conservative on this question than 
any other church, and when requested 
several years ago by Lucy Stone to serve 
as superintendent among them, I de 
clined. 

No one has been found who would take 
this position, and for the love I cherish 
for her, who had so much faith and hope 
in stirring up the church-members, I 
have served for one year, looking now for 
some earnest woman who will continue 





fornia. The statement being made that 
Mrs. Adams is ‘‘the only surviving mem- 
ber of the family of John Grown of 
Ossawatomie,’’ I thought I would visit 
my neighbor, Miss Sarah Brown—a very 
“surviving member”’ of the famous family 
—and ascertain the truth of the matter, 
which is that two brothers and four sisters 
are living, viz: Mr. Solomon Brown, who 
resides in Oregon; Mr. Jason Brown, of 
Ben Lomond, Santa Cruz Mts.; Mrs. 
Annie B, Adams, Humboldt County; Mrs. 
Ruth B. Thompson, Pasadena; Mrs. Ellen 
B. Fablinger, Saratoga, and Miss Sarah 
Brown, San José; all, except Mr. Solomon 
Brown, having their homes in California. 

Mrs. Adams’s house was burned (I 
hoped that, too, was a myth), not long 
ago, but not all its contents were de- 
stroyed. Kitchen furniture and supplies 
were lost, as the fire started in the kitchen 
roof, but other things were saved. Their 








heighbors proved to be of the scriptural 
sort, and ministered unto their necessi- 
ties. The two grown sons quickly began 
hewing timber for a new house, and they 
are all now sheltered again under their 
own roof-tree, upon their good farm of 
three hundred acres in the splendidly 
wooded part of California. 

Being ‘‘burned out’ is always a dread- 
ful experience, a mortgage is another, and 
prevailing hard times is a close third; but 
Mrs. Adams has sturdy boys, helpful girls, 
and a brave heart, which make her truly 
rich in the best sense of the word. 

May it be long before the children of 
John Brown of Ossawatomie ‘join the 
great, silent majority, for they inherit 
their father’s nobility of character, and 
their influence in their several communi- 
ties is for the betterment of humanity. 

ALIDA C, AVERY. 

[The item about the destruction of Mrs, 
Adams’s home has been going the rounds 
of the papers, and was inadvertently 
copied into our columns.—Eps. W. J.] 





LEGAL AID SOCIETY. 


In a late issue of the N. Y Evening Post 
appeared a letter from President Roosevelt 
commending ‘the admirable work being 
done by the Legal Aid Society, of which 
Mr. Arthur von Brieson is president.” 
He says of it: 

Its aim is to help precisely those people 
who most need the help of the law and 
who are least able to secure it. A poor 
man who gets cheated out of his wages, 
or whose property is kept, owing to some 
quarrel with his landlord, or who cannot 
find his baggage, or who gets involved in 
domestic trouble, must usually suffer in 
silence or run the risk of falling a prey to 
some unscrupulous ‘“‘shyster’’ lawyer. If 
he go to the Legal Aid Society he is in the 
first place told exactly what to do, and 
then if there is need of invoking the law 
it is invoked on his behalf at the minimum 
cost. Last year the Society had over 
7,600 clients, more than 4,500 of whom 
were workingmen whose wages were in 
arrears. The mere statement by the So- 
ciety that it would take up their cases 
was generally enough; they thus secured 
the collection of $21,000 for their clients, 
and almost $40,000 more was collected 
directly or indirectly through the Society’s 
efforts. 

The Society acts also somewhat as a 
court of conciliation, and is often able to 
settle differences between employers and 
the employed amicably, without recourse 
to litigation. The value of the humane 
function of such a society in a great city, 
especially in behalf of poor and dependent 
women and working girls, can scarcely be 
overestimated. Full information can be 
obtained from Mr. Arthur von Brieson, 
No. 229 Broadway, New York. 


EVERY WOMAN PAYS TAXES. 


CINCINNATI, O., JAN. 10, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Dec. 19, A. S. B., in 
answering an objection to granting the 
suffrage to non-tax-paying women, points 
out that no injury will come from the 
votes of such women. It would have been 
better to point out that there are no non- 
tax-paying women. There is no greater 
fallacy than the supposition that those 
who pay taxes directly to the tax- 
collectors are the only tax-payers. As a 
matter of fact these are the very least tax- 
payers. Every tax levied upon houses, 
machinery, merchandise, or any other arti- 
cle of use or consumption simply increases 
the price of that article, and so is shifted 
from the original payer to the consumer, 
with a profit added. All consumers thus 
become tax-payers, so that a “non-tax- 
paying’? woman must be a non-consuming 
one, in which case she will not long be in 
a condition where she could do harm. 
Moreover, it is not only in the taxes paid 
on what they consume that all women 
participate in paying for benefits con- 
ferred by government. Every beneficial 
act of government has the effect of in- 
creasing the value of land, and as no one 
can live without using land, it follows 
that in paying ground rent payment is 
made by every one for the services ren- 
dered by government. Of course this pay- 
ment is made to individuals who reap the 
entire benefit, and the government then 
levies taxes, and so exacts payment 4 
second time for what has been already 
paid in rent. This is an injustice which 
can only be remedied by the abolition of 
all taxes on the products of industry and 
the raising of all public revenue by a tax 
on the value of land regardless of im- 
provements thereon. As women suffer 
equally with men from this injustice, they 
should be given the franchise that they 
may have the opportunity to overthrow it. 
With the high moral sense with which 
women are endowed, there can not be 
much doubt that they would make good 
use of the suffrage in this respect as iD 
all others. S. DANZIGER. 











NEURALGIA is the prayer of the nerves 
for pure blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
One True Blood Purifier and nerve builder. 
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WHY DO WOMEN LIVE LONGER? 





Why do women live longer than men? 
That they do is shown by statistics gath- 
ered by various persons, and given by 
William Kinnear in a recent issue of The 
North American Review. Out of 66 cen- 
tenarians in a group of persons in Eng- 
land, 43 were women, 23 men. Out of 213 
centenarians in France last year, 147 were 
women, 66 men. Of 21 centenarians in 
London in 1891, there were 16 women, 5 
men. Our own census of 1890 gives 3,981 
centenarians, 2,583 of these being women, 
1,398 men. Mr. Kinnear casts about in 
his mind to account for this longevity on 
the part of women, and finally gives it up, 
saying, ‘‘and so we shall have to leave the 
question.”” The most comfort he can ex- 
tract from the figures is that while more 
women live long, “they can not go to the 
highest points.”” But even this comfort 
seems to have little reason for it. The 
highest age attained by a modern man he 
gives as 153, while a woman died last year 
in France at the age of 150—and what’s a 
little matter of three years to one who has 
lived nearly five generations? There is 
one explanation of the longevity of women 
that does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Kinnear. The men drink and smoke 
and chew much more than the women. 
Strange that he should have given up the 
problem without ever thinking of that 
solution.—N. Y. Voice. 


—_—_————» oa" 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


PRIMITIVE Buppuism. Its Origin and 
Teachings. By Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M. 
Chicago: Scott, Foreman & Co. 1896, 
Price, $1. 

This is a book of much learning and 
research. It responds to a general in- 
terest which is felt in the philosophies of 
the East. Primitive Buddhism seems to 
have been a negative reaction from ex- 
treme idolatry and superstition. It was 
also a protest against the aristocratic dog- 
matism of Brahminism, as nihilism is a 
modern protest against tyranny and priest- 
craft. It was at first opposed to all eccle- 
siastical organization, accepting no God, 
no priests, no church, and no immortality. 
It was a brotherhood of men who had 


renounced all family ties and all desire for | 


life; men who devoted their time to the 
recitation of aphorisms, to the law of self- 
restraint and to separation from worldly 
interests. It taught equality and abolished 
caste by admitting to the brotherhood 
every rank and condition of men, rich or 
poor, learned or ignorant. A system 
which has lasted for centuries and con- 
trolled the thoughts of millions deserves 
study, though it seems to consist mainly 
of negations. It was a blessing to India 
by its opposition to the priesthood, and a 
boon to women by enabling them to be- 
come nuns under the same rules as men. It 
also had lay brothers and lay sisters and 
married householders. Buddhists do not 
require the imprisonment of wives and 
daughters in Zenanas, as do the Moham- 
medans and Brahmins; on the contrary, 
the women of the family are introduced 
to European guests and converse freely. 
Child marriages, the most terrible curse 
of India, are not practiced among Bud- 
dhists. ‘‘Women,” says Renan, ‘were in- 
debted to Buddhism for a momentary 
amelioration of their fate. The new relig- 
ion gave them religious importance. They 
were permitted to adopt monastic life like 
men. No doubt they preserved a notable 
inferiority, they could not directly arrive 
at the state of Buddha, but they were en- 
abled to reach that state by being born 
againas men. The female sex continued 
to be a punishment. In the state of per- 
fection there will be no women.’ No one 
can read this treatise upon Buddhism 
Without regarding it as essentially inimical 
to reason and progress. H. B. B. 


MODERN FAIRYLAND. By Eley Burnham. 
Boston, Mass.: Arena Publishing Co., 
Boston. 1897. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Baby Fairies’ are a new variety of 
fairies, introduced for the first time, in 
this book, to American readers. Fernitta, 
achangeling, on her return to Fairyland, 
tries to introduce reforms and modernize 

er realm, with unexpected consequences. 
The book is beautifully gotten up, being 
printed on fine paper and profusely ilfus- 
trated. H. B. B. 


FrRienpLY LETTERS TO GIRL FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1896. Price, $1.25. 

This volume is a compilation of maga- 

zine articles, extended, not always for the 
tter. Mrs. Whitney is invariably sug- 

festive, and usually interesting. Where 
she gives a transcript of her own experi- 
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The Modern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
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ence, as in her tribute to her old teacher, 
George B. Emerson, and in her enumera- 
tion of the books and writers who in- 
fluenced her childhood, she is especially 
happy. Her criticisms of literature, both 
prose and poetry, of society, clothes, 
work, marriage and religion, contain many 
fine thoughts and wise opinions. A cer- 
tain limitation of thought is sometimes 
discernible. Strong sense, high purpose 
and moral aspiration make amends for 
occasional prolixity, and each of the 
twelve essays has in it passages worthy 
of permanent remembrance. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The Woman’s Civic League of Cincin- 
nati has admitted men to honorary mem- 
bership. 

It is said that Mrs. James T. Fields of 
Boston will undertake the work of writ- 
ing Harriet Beecher Stowe’s biography, 
at the earnest solicitation of Mrs, Stowe’s 
family. 

Mrs. A. B. Gove, W. C. T. U. State 
Superintendent of Prison Work, says that 
in California there are 2,000 criminals 
confined in the penitentiaries, and of the 
2,000, only fifteen are women. 

Col. D. G. Eldredge, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
a popular platform speaker, may be se- 
cured during the present year, to deliver 
a number of lectures upon the political 
enfranchisement of women. The Western 
press speak very highly of his lectures. 


Miss Mary E. Allen’s swimming school 
at the Allen Gymnasium Turkish Baths, 
42 St. Botolph Street, Boston, reopens 
Feb. 1. The exquisite beauty of the pool, 
its perfect appointments, its delightful 
surroundings, and the able instruction in 
the art of swimming given by an expert 
teacher have made this school highly 
popular. 

‘*A society for the prevention of heredi- 
tary diseases’’—and may heaven bless the 
brave young women who have organized 
this new body! Members are pledged 
‘not to marry into any family subject to 
such hereditary diseases as consumption, 
insanity, or an appetite for strong drink.”’ 
New York has the honor of being the 
home of this organization.— Union Signal. 
| Mrs. Lizzie Somers, who was unjustly 
railroaded through Magistrate Mott’s 
court to the workhouse in New York, has 
been released by Justice Abraham R. 
Lawrence, and Mott may [ose his place 
'and $7,000 a year. The Buffalo (N. Y.) 
News says: ‘‘Magistrate Mott has shown 
himself void alike of justice or humanity. 
Justice Lawrence found that Mrs. Somers 
was held in violation of the plain letter 
of the law as well as the spirit of justice, 
and promptly discharged the prisoner.” 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer has 
written a paper for the February Century 
on “Places in New York,” describing 
picturesque scenes in the city. Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer is an Inspector of Common 
Schools, being willing to hold office though 
a “‘remonstrant;’’ and her official visita- 
tions have rendered her familiar with 
many places that are unknown to a major- 
ity of New Yorkers. Her subjects range 
from the slums to the opera. The article 
will be illustrated by Lungren, Potthast, 
Fraser and others. 

May Holland Kinkaid, who has been 
appointed deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Colorado, is probably 
the ablest newspaper woman in that State. 
She has done editorial work on the Omaha 
Bee, Denver Evening Times, and other 
newspapers, and is a writer of acknowl- 
edged ability. The average woman voter 
is not supposed to be a “thing of beauty” 
by persons opposed to equal suffrage, but 
Mrs. Kinkaid is one of the most regally 
handsome women who ever attended 
either a pink tea or a primary. She is a 
Democrat, but not of the ‘‘offensive par- 
tisan’’ variety. 

The following is an excerpt from an ad- 
dress made before the State Liquor League 
of Ohio: ‘The success of our business is 
dependent largely upon the creation of 
appetite for drink. Men who drink liquor, 
like others, will die, and if there is no new 
appetite created, our counters will be 
empty, as will be our coffers. After men 
have grown and their habits are formed, 
they rarely ever change in this regard. It 
will be needful, therefore, that missionary 
work be done among the boys, and I make 
the suggestion, gentlemen, that nickels 
expended in treats to the boys now will 











return in dollars to your till after the 
appetite has been formed. Above all 
things create appetite!’ 

“Susan Riley Ashley,’’ was the answer 
to the question, ‘Whom do you consider 
the most thoroughly representative wo- 
man in the State of Colorado?” Mrs. 
Ashley has lived in Denver many years. 
She has seen some of the hardships of the 
pioneers, and in her remembrance the 
‘Queen City of the Plain” has emerged 
from its hobbledehoy era and become 
one of the most beautiful towns on the 
continent. Mrs. Ashley was a member of 
the Board of Lady Managers of the World’s 
Fair. The other Colorado member was 
Mrs. Laura P. Colman, one of the brightest 
young women in the State. Mrs. Ashley 
was unanimously elected president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, at the 
time the federation was effected. She is 
a woman of large sympathies, and rare 
good judgment. She is not a warm parti- 
san, but once convinced that any measure 
is right she stands by it loyally. She was 
largely instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage of the bill providing for a State Home 
for Dependent Children. Mrs. Ashley 
has always been an earnest advocate of 
equal suffrage. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THOSE DROLL PUPPIES. 


Mr. May gave his little daughter Flora 
leave to come down-town to his office at 
two o’clock, to go sleigh-riding. 

It was a smiling and happy child that 
appeared before him, punctual to the 
hour, 

Flora’s papa at once closed his roll-top 
desk, and walked with her down the 
street toward a livery stable. 

They came where some animals that 
belonged to a circus were in winter quar- 
ters. Mr. May, being acquainted with the 
keeper, took Flora into the place to amuse 
herself a short time, till his return. 

Flora took so much interest in a giraffe 
that she hardly glanced into the other 
cages. Truly he wasa queer beast, with 
a neck very long, so that he could browse 
the tops of small trees where he ran wild. 

“They must have used a ladder in put- 
ting his head on him,”’ said Flora, and the 
keeper laughed. 

‘*Would he hurt any one?’’ she asked. 

The man could not say. 

“But,” said he, “I have some animals I 
know to be perfectly harmless. Would 
you like to hold some puppies in your 
arms?”’ 

“Oh, dogs are tame beasts,”’ replied the 
child. ‘So you keep dogs? Yes, I am 
fond of puppies.” 

The keeper placed her in a chair, Then 
he brought from another room two tawny, 
plump little fellows, which he laid on her 
lap. 

She began to fondle them, and one got 
her finger in its mouth and sucked it. 
They were charming but odd, Flora said. 
She had never seen any puppies just like 
these. 

“T think they are not an American or 
English breed,’’ she remarked. ‘Mr. 
Keeper, is their mother a big dog, and did 
she come from away off?”’ 

“Yes, pretty large, and she came from 
Africa,” the keeper said. ‘‘Come this 
way and I will show her to you.” 

He carried the little beasts, and the 
child followed him into the room from 
which he had brought them. 

No sooner did they enter than a fearful 
roar was heard, and a pair of fiery eyes 
were seen looking through the bars of a 
cage at them. The lioness was calling for 
her young. 

When Flora knew that those ‘queer 
puppies’’ were nothing else but lions’ 
whelps, it made her hair creep, and she 
was glad to see her father come in. 

They had a fine drive. But the chief 
thing to tell about her holiday was that 
she had had her finger in a lion’s mouth. 
This seemed too much to believe, till she 
explained that it was a baby lion without 
teeth.—Lavinia S. Goodwin, in Our Little 
Ones. 





NEURALGIA AND PALPITATION. 





South Boston, Mass., Dec. 30, 1896. ‘‘I 
suffered with neuralgia in the head and 
palpitation of the heart, and I also had 
fainting spells. The medicine which I 
tried failed to cure me until I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I have continued 
taking this medicine and now I am en- 
tirely well, and I give the credit all to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs. Elfrida V. 
Callister, 223 W. 5th Street. 





Hoop’s P1ILus become the favorite ca- 
thartic with every one who tries them. 
— <> —_—— 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 





Is the name of the fastest and finest train 
in the West. It runs on time, every day in 
the week, via the UNION Paciric to Utah 
and California. 

Through Sleepers and Diners; Buffet, 
Smoking and Library Cars. 

Send for advertising matter. 

R. TENBROECK, General Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, N. Y. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
cause by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; and nine cases out of ten 
are caused by Catarrh, which is nothing 
but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











HUMOROUS. 


Politicus—My son, you must learn to 


say “no.’”’ Son—But, father, you never 
say “no.’’ You say, ‘I'll consider the 
matter.”’ 


Some one threw a head of cabbage at an 
Irish orator while he was making a speech. 
He paused a second and said: ‘Gentlemen, 
I only ask for your ears, I don’t care for 
your heads!’ He was not bothered any 
more that evening. 


Helen—The professor is such a learned 
man! I understand that he speaks no 
less than ten languages. Aunt Maria— 
And what does that amount to? I saw 
him trying to stop a car by whistling on 
his fingers, and do you know he couldn’t 
do it. Talk about learning!—Christian 
Advocate. 


When Wilberforce was a candidate for 
Hull, his sister, an amiable and witty 
young lady, offered to give a new gown 
to the wife of every man who voted for 
her brother. When she made this offer 
at a political gathering some one shouted: 
‘ Miss Wilberforce forever!’ Whereupon 
she pleasantly observed: “I thank you 
very much for the good-will expressed, 
but, really, I do not wish to be Miss Wil- 
berforce forever.”’ 


Mrs. Smith (thoughtfully)—I’m afraid I 
shall have to stop giving Bobby that tonic 
the doctor left for him. 

Mr. Smith (anxiously)—Why, isn’t he 
any better? 

Mrs. Smith—Oh, yes! But he has slid 
down the banisters six times this morn- 
ing, broken the hall lamp, two vases, a 
pitcher and a looking-glass, and I don’t 
feel as if I could stand much more. 


J. B. BATCHELDER, 


564 Washington Street, 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, 


ROO! 27, BOSTON, [lass. 











Rich Alaska Seal Sacques to order $190 up- 
wards. Capes and Collarettes. Latest styles. 
Repairing first class. Workmanship guaran- 
teed. See our goods before ordering elsewhere. 


MATZOON. 


MARK. 





TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mass 






LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

By CLirTONn JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’ “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half.tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, Boxed, $2.50. 


Protestantism. 

A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M,, 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 

The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lony WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jones). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 
by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 

_ A Manual for China Painters. 

Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ano Glass with Mineral 
Colors. By MKS. N. DIR. MONA CHESIL 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 

smd Maria Mitchell. 
ife and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 


By HERBERT INGALLS, auth  *T S 
ton Charades.” Cloth, hn. wali oe 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 
Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Physically, Polie- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe af 
od; with Suggestions in Regard to the Omge 
re- 





and Prevention of Sickness, Suffering and 
mature Death. By REUBEN GRE 

The result of fifty-six years of practical o 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 


Gymnastics. 

A Text-Book of the German-American Gymncsting 
Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers 
Pupils in Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
W. A. STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic-Union and publist ed uncer the ausp 
of that Association. Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
‘History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully illus- 
trated, $1.50. 5 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpreting Charag. 
ter from Handwriting. By J. HARINGTO 
KEENE, (°Grapho.") Illustrated with autograph 


rva- 


Writing of famous persons. Oblong; Quarto; 
Cloth, Attractive cover design by Guan rice $2. 


What They Say in New England. 
A_ book of Signs Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 

lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 

“The New England Country,” etc. Illustrated, 


$1.25. 
Patmos, or the Unveiling. 
By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” **Redeemer and Re 
deemed,”’ ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R, 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” ete. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $1.50. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 

ing in the Tropics. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Frice 

1.25. 
War of 1812 Series. 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 

By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; IMus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 

By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth: 
75 cents. 
By Sophie May’s Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 
By PERE SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
aster Kirke.” Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 

New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 


On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
~roper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Illustrated, 














WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 


QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. ip 
stamps. 

GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 

204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 








CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 

$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousE AND 
HomE Gatehating best stories and poems. 

WRITE FOR LETTER 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address 

2018 Columbia Ave., 


House and Home, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
222000 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1oc. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 








MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Me, 
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HOTEL HEADQUARTERS FOR DES MOINES 
CONVENTION. 





The Kirkwood House will be the Hotel 
Headquarters during the Convention. Sit- 
uated on the corner of Fourth and Walnut 
Streets, it is easily accessible from all West- 
Side stations, being but two blocks from the 
Rock Island and three from the Chicago and 
Great Western depots. From the East Side 
trains the hotel is easily reached by street 
car lines. To visitors and delegates desiring 
hotel accommodations, the proprietors of 
the Kirkwood have made a special rate of 
$2 per day. 





SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 

Woman suffrage petitions to the Legis- 
lature now in session should be sent to 
this office without delay. We are glad to 
report that since Jan. 10 we have received 
over one hundred such petitions, with 
more than 5,700 signers, and they are 
coming in daily. Next week we shall 
publish a complete list of petitions re- 
ceived. 

In every case, they are counted, labelled, 
registered, and mailed to the Representa- 
tive from the town or city where the 
signers reside, with the request that they 
be presented and referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

Never before have we received so many 
petitions in so short a time, and “the cry 
is still they gome.’’ Evidently the inter- 
est felt in the case in Massachusetts is 
greater and more widely diffused than 
ever before. 

—— eS 


SHALL BOSTON WOMEN BE DISFRAN- 
CHISED? 


A bill has been introduced into the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature by Mr. John A. 
Kelliher, Democratic representative of 
Ward 9, Boston, to abolish the present 
elected school committee and to substitute 
in its stead a committee of seven (two of 
whom shall be women) to be appointed by 
the Mayor. The true character of this 
proposition should be exposed. For a 
party purpose he coolly proposes to de- 
prive one-half the citizens of Boston of 
their right to an equal share of control in 
the management of the schools in which 
their children are educated—‘‘a right in- 
estimable to them, and dangerous to 
tyrants only.’’ 

Mr. John A. Kelliher represents a con- 
stituency which seldom or never elects a 
Republican to office. What would Mr. 
Kelliher think and say if the Republicans 
of his district should propose to disfran- 
chise the Democratic voters of Ward 9 in 
order thereby to secure Republican repre 
sentation in the Legislature? Just that 
all fair-minded women and men will think 
and say of his proposal to disfranchise 
11,000 women voters of Boston in order to 
regain for his party the control of the city 
schools. 

“John Kelliher & Son” are the keepers 
of arum shop in Ward 9, where a certain 
class of ward politicians congregate. Nat- 
urally they would like to have a hand in 
public education. Whether educational 
interests would be thereby promoted or 
not is another question. This bill is a 
scheme to capture the present non-parti- 
san Boston School Board by the Demo- 
cratic machine. Boston, under ordinary 
conditions, is a Democratic city. It is 
proposed to place the appointment of the 
Boston School Board in the hands of a 
Democratic mayor. 

Mr. Kelliher’s undemocratic proposition 
is all the more uncalled for and reprehen- 
sible, since he. and his party associates 
have made no effort to arouse women of 
his own views to take part in school elec- 
tions. Instead of urging them to register 
and vote for school committee, he pro- 
poses to take the right from 11,000 women 
who have the public spirit and intelli- 
gence to register and vote. 

Let sutfragists learn anew from this 
audacious proposal the necessity of full 
suffrage for women. imbedded in the con 
stitution of the Commonwealth. Partial 
suffrage is only permissive, temporary 
and tentative. It may be granted to-day 
and repealed tomorrow. School suffrage, 
municipal suffrage, presidential suffrage, 
territorial suffrage, enacted by legislative 
majorities, are subject to legislative 
caprice. We have no fear that Mr. Kel- 
liher’s un-American propospal will be sus- 
tained by the Legislature. Indeed, we 
hope and believe that it will be repudiated 
by his fair-minded Democratic associates. 
But it should arouse suffragists to the 
necessity of prompt, energetic, aggressive 
activity. It is as true to-day as when 
Seward and Lincoln said it more than 
thirty years ago: ‘‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand.’”’ Our Government 
cannot remain half free and half slave. 


sink back into complete political subjec- 
tion. H. B. B. 





ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF WOMAN SUF- | 


FRAGE. 

We have been requested to give in the 
Woman’s JourNnAL a sketch of the origin 
and growth of the suffrage movement. 

The first beginning of woman suffrage 
in America was on July 2, 1776, two days 
before the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. The men of New Jersey, 
in Constitutional Convention at Burling- 
ton, on the banks of the Delaware, revised 
their “Province Charter.’’ On motion of 
Rev. Mr. Cooper, a Quaker minister, the 
suffrage clause “male freeholders worth 
£50,’ was changed in the new State Con- 
stitution to “all inhabitants worth £50.” 
An election law was framed, and again 
reénacted with changes, in 1793, which 
used the words “the or she,”’ and “his or 
her ballot.’"”, Women worth £50 voted for 
thirty-one years in increasing numbers. 
But New Jersey was a slave State. It had 
no system of free schools. A large immi- 
gration of Swedes and Germans outnum- 
bered the original Quaker settlers. The 
property qualification became odious. The 
women voters, being women of property, 
were mostly Federalists. It was said that 
the votes of women turned the scale and 
elected in 1800 a Legislature which voted 
for John Adams, of Massachusetts, a Fed- 
eralist, for president, instead of Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia. That set the Demo- 
crats against the women, and in 1807, 
when, for the first time, a Democratic 
Legislature was elected, a law was en- 
acted which declared that hereafter the 
words ‘‘all inhabitants’? should be con- 
strued to mean all white male citizens, 
and the words “worth £50” should be 
construed to mean all white men who 
had paid a poll tax. Thus all women and 
all free colored men worth £50 were dis- 
franchised, while all white male tax-payers 
were made voters. That ended woman 
suffrage in New Jersey. 

In 1840 the American Anti-slavery So- 
ciety was divided over the question, 
whether a woman might be an officer of 
the society or speak in its meetings. Soon 
after, in 1847, on her return from Oberlin 
College, Lucy Stone made her first wo- 
man’s rights address in her brother's 
church in Gardner, Mass., and continued 
to speak for it all over the country. 

In 1848 thg first woman’s rights conven- 
tion was held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., by 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Frederick 
Douglass and others. 

In 1850 was the first National Woman’s 
Rights Convention at Worcester, Mass., 
which spread the idea all over the world. 
Horace Greeley in the N. Y. Tribune gave 
full reports. Mrs. John Stuart Mill, wife 
of a member of British Parliament, wrote 
a brilliant article reviewing the Worcester 
Convention, which appeared in the West- 
minster Review, the quarterly organ of the 
Liberal party. The agitation went on 
until in 1869 the British Parliament passed 
a bill introduced and championed by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, giving women full 
municipal suffragein England on the same 
terms as men. Unmarried women and 
widows only could vote until recently, in 
consequence of the English common law 
merging the legal existence of every wife 
in her husband. In the same year (1869) 
the Territory of Wyoming gave women 
full suffrage, .and they have had _ it 
ever since. Utah did the same, but it was 
abolished by act of Congress as favoring 
the Mormons there. Washington Terri- 
tory adopted it later, but it was decided 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the Territory. Since then twenty States 
have given women school suffrage, one 
State (Kansas) full municipal suffrage; 
and four States — Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho—full suffrage and equa) 
political rights with men. Now the sub- 
ject is growing so fast that its final suc- 
cess is assured. H. BB. 

——— oo 


BISHOP DOANE ON WYOMING. 





Of all the reckless statements made by 
Bishop Doane, the most audacious is the 
assertion that ‘the practical result of 
woman suffrage where it has been tried is 
perhaps the strongest argument against 
it.’” Mrs. Crannell, quoted by the Bishop, 
instances Wyoming, and says, ‘‘Let us 
have facts.’’ Let us have them, by all 
means. What are the facts? 

Wyoming adopted woman suffrage in 
1869. Seven years later, a motion to re- 
peal it was made in the Wyoming Legisla- 
ture. The motion failed for want of a 
seconder, and the mover was laughed 
down by the House. No attempt at repeal 
has been made since. After twenty years’ 
experience of woman suffrage as a Terri- 
tory, Wyoming, bya large majority, incor- 
porated it in the new constitution when 
she became a State. We have testimony 
to its good results from a long list of 
eminent citizens of Wyoming, including 
judges, chief justices, clergymen of almost 
ali denominations, honorable women not 


| a few, and a series of Territorial Gover- 
Women must either become equals, or | 


bors extending over twenty years. Gov- 
ernors of Territories are appointed by the 
President, not elected by the people, and 





their evidence is impartial. In addition, 
the Wyoming House of Representatives, 
in 1893, passed resolutions testifying to 
the good results of woman suffrage, by a 
unanimous vote. 

Against this mass of evidence, which 
would be looked upon as conclusive in 
regard to any other matter, what has 
Bishop Doane to offer? Nothing. He 
falls back on Mrs. Crannell. What has 
she to offer? As usual, anonymous testi- 
mony. “I am told’ this, and “it is re- 
ported’”’ that. Only one name appears 
amid this expanse of hazy vagueness. Mrs. 
Crannell says: 

General Thompson, who managed the 
Democratic campaign in Wyoming in 
1892, said: “The women’s vote is the 
easiest thing in the world to get, to keep 
and to manipulate.” 

In 1892 Wyoming went Republican. If 
the gentleman who managed the Demo- 
cratic campaign in Wyoming in that year 
found the women's vote the easiest thing 
in the world to get, the question natur- 
ally arises, Why did he not get it? If he 
ever made the remark attributed to him, 
the probabilities are that he made it before 
election, and found afterward that he had 
reckoned without his host—or his hos- 
tesses. But there is no proof that he ever 
said it. 

If there is any one point which promi- 
nent citizens of Wyoming, of all parties, 
agree in emphasizing, it is the indepen- 
dent voting of the women. Judge King- 
man, for four years a judge of the U.S. 
Supreme Court of Wyoming, says: 

The women manifest a great deal of 
independence in their preference for can- 
didates, and have frequently defeated bad 
nominations. It is very common, in con- 
sidering the availabili y of an aspirant for 
otfice, to ask, ‘‘How does he stand with 
the ladies?’ Frequently the men set 
aside certain applicants for office, because 
their characters would not stand the criti- 
cism of women. 

Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Wyoming, 
says: 

The women watch the nominating con- 
ventions, and if the Republicans put a bad 
man on their ticket and the Democrats a 
good one, the Republican women do not 
hesitate a moment in scratching off the 
bad and substituting the good. It is just 
so with the Democrats. I have seen the 
effects of female suffrage, and instead of 
being a means of encouragement to fraud 
and corruption, it tends greatly to purify 
elections and give better government. 

It would be easy to multiply quotations 
to the same effect. 

The suffragists have for years had a 
standing challenge, inviting the ‘‘antis’’ to 
find two persons in all Wyoming who will 
assert over their own names and addresses 
that woman suffrage has had any bad 
results. The opponents have thus far 
failed to respond. A. 8. B. 

cscs 


ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


Armenian refugees continue to arrive 
in Boston, singly or in small groups. It 
has been found necessary to re-open the 
temporary home at 16 Waltham Street, 
after closing it for a few days only. Con- 
tributions of clothing are desired, and 
may be sent to 16 Waltham Street. Con- 
tributions of money will also be welcome, 
and may be sent to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
35 Federal Street, Boston. 

But the truest kindness to the refugees 
is to find them work and set them on their 
own feet as soon as possible. Here area 
few special cases: 

Work is wanted by a carpenter and cabi- 
net-maker, who came from Van with Dr. 
Grace Kimball. Dr. Kimball answers for 
him as an unusually skilful workman and 
an excellent man. He speaks no English, 
but his eldest son does. The son is about 
twenty years of age, a carpenter and 
draughtsman. If the two could get em- 
ployment at the same place, the son could 
interpret for the father. 

Several young Armenians aiming to 
study medicine would be glad to work in 
a physician’s family without wages, in 
return for their board and some medical 
instruction. One is recommended by 
Consul Jewett. This young man was a 
high-school teacher in Turkey, and speaks 
English. 

Several other young Armenians desirous 
of a good general education would be glad 
to “do chores’? mornings and evenings 
for their board, in any family where they 
can attend a public school. 

A watchmaker desires employment. 
He was a man of wealth, but lost every- 
thing in the massacres. A trustworthy 
person who knew him in Turkey answers 
for his character. 

Employment is desired by an Armenian 
who understands the weaving, repairing, 
cleansing and coloring of Oriental rugs. 
The cleansing is done by a native process 
which does not injure the fabric. 

An Armenian girl, twenty years old, a 
skilful seamstress and embroiderer, wants 
a place to sew, either with a dressmaker 
or in a private family. She speaks Eng- 
lish, and has a good recommendation from 
Mrs. Percy Bunting, wife of the editor of 
the Contemporary Review, in whose fam- 
ily she lived for several months; also from 











the widow of a British consul in Turkey. 

An Armenian speaking English, French, 
German and several Oriental languages, 
would be glad to do teaching, commer- 
cial correspondence, or clerical work of 
any kind. He lost all his property in the 
massacres. 

A number of Armenian young men 
would be glad to do housework. 

Some of the Armenians above mentioned 
are in Boston, others in neighboring 
towns. Any persous willing to employ 
any of them are invited to communicate 
with Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 

Three Armenian girls, sisters, wish for 
work in or near Boston. All can sew, 
take care of children, or do light house- 
work. They are bright, intelligent, pleas- 
ant girls, brought up in comfort, but now 
reduced to destitution, Good references 
required, Address Mrs. H. L. Wentworth, 
Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

We continue to receive pleasant reports 
from the young Armenians sent out to 
work, A lady in Leominister, Mass., 
writes: 

We like the young man you sent us 
very much. We find him willing, kind, 
respectful, bright and smart; a good 
young man in every way. 

A farmer in Bowdoinham, Me., to whom 
a young Armenian was sent, writes: 

Your man arrived safely. We think we 
shall like him very much. He does not 
know how todo any work, but he seems 
to learn very well, all except milking, and 
we think he will be able to do that in time. 
He seems to be perfectly contented, and 
does the best he can to please us. 

A lady in Dedham, Mass., who took a 
young Armenian to do housework, writes: 

We have not only found Aram faithful, 
industrious and diligent, but also that he 
has a fine mind. He is learning English 
rapidly. If we find him far enough ad- 
vanced in his studies to enter college, I 
shall do all in my power to procure him a 


chance. A. 8. B. 
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SUFFRAGE AT FIVE THUUSAND FEET 
ALTITUDE. 


Mrs. Hertz, Mrs. Conine and Mrs. But- 
ler, three new members of the Colorado 
Legislature, are attracting much attention 
by their work in the cause of candid poli- 
tics. Mrs. Conine graduated into politics 
from her work in the celebrated Denver 
Women’s Club. She was one of the com- 
mittee on ethics, a very usual committee in 
similar organizations in Boston and the 
suburbs. It fell to Mrs. Conine to prepare 
a paper on ‘‘The Ethical Side of Politics.” 
Naturally she asked Mr. Conine (who is a 
large lumber dealer in Denver, by the 
way), about the ethical side of politics. 
And as Mr. Conine could scarcely remem- 
ber enough about it to furnish material 
for a club paper, Mrs. Conine very natu- 
rally also began to study politics, first in 
theory, and now practically, in the Legis- 
lature. She credits her election to the 
‘“influence’’ and the votes of about 2,000 
club women, and she decided somewhat 
hastily to be put in nomination, after 
being urged to do so over the telephone 
by two other club members, Mrs. Ashley 
and Mrs. Platt. Mrs. Conine has done 
some good work already. To her, says a 
Denver despatch, is due the defeat of the 
celebrated Bat Masterson, who wanted to 
be assistant sergeant-at-arms of the House. 
His character and record as a pugilist and 
sport undoubtedly made him an ideal can- 
didate for the place, so far as ability to 
distinguish himself in a scrimmage was 
concerned. Last fall he departed from 
the gang, and joined the reformers in the 
National Silver party. For his work in 
the campaign he was entitled to an office, 
and he seemed certain to get it until Mrs. 
Conine put down her foot. She declared 
that rather than have a prize-fighter ap- 
pointed to any office she would bolt the 
entire combination, and would refuse to 
join in the organization of the House. 
Rather than break up the combination 
the caucus erased Bat Masterson’s name 
from the slate. When this fact became 
known among the women of the clubs 
there was great rejoicing, for they have a 
grudge against him. Last fall, at the 
close of the campaign, a ‘*Remonstrant”’ 
went to Denver to observe the workings 
of equal suffrage on election day, and to 
write against it. Bat Masterson escorted 
her on election morning to a street where 
decent women never go, and where legis- 
lators have no business, and from that 
vantage ground were described election 
day scenes in Denver, The published re- 
port will be remembered. It created a 
storm of indignation in Denver, and Bat 
Masterson has now felt its effects. [Bat 
Masterson is the man who. in an interview 
in the Boston Post some time ago, de- 
clared that woman suffrage had ruined 
Colorado by shutting up the gambling 
houses.—Eps. W. J.] 

By thus putting Bat Masterton out of 
Denver politics, it is believed by suffrag- 
ists that Mrs. Conine has exerted a puri- 
fying influence in politics. 

Mrs. Butler, another new member of the 
Colorado Legislature, is a native of Massa- 
chusetts. She does not profess, as yet, 
to be very ready in the legislative affairs. 








Like many new legislators, even on Beacon 
Hill, she is waiting to learn her way well 
to the capitol first of all. But a campaign 
truth told of Mrs. Butler shows good Bay 
State moral fibre. During the days of 
struggle for the control of the House, a 
long pull and a strong pull was made to 
get Mrs. Butler to vote against her convic- 
tions. It was done in a gilded way, in the 
lobbyist’s politest and most effective man- 
ner. But when Mrs. Butler realized that 
the plain English of the transaction was a 
bribe offered, she showed her sense of the 
insult and indignity by calmly rising, put- 
ting on her dolman, tying her bonnet- 
strings squarely under her chin, and walk- 
ing serenely out of the committee-room, 
She refrained from giving the ‘‘naughty 
boys’’ of that lobby her maternal opinion 
of them. But they could guess. 

Mrs. Hertz, another new legislator of 
the high Rockies, did not refrain from 
speaking toa young fellow who annoyed 
her by talking too much during the strug- 
gle for the control of the House. He had 
been elected with her on the fusion ticket, 
and his temporary place was directly in 
front of her. After he had bobbed up 
and spoken to every motion and every 
suggestion until Mrs. Hertz was aweary, 
she did poke him with her pencil against 
his shoulder and told him to ‘‘do sit still a 
minute and not talk so much.”’ He obeyed, 
too, although it is intimated in Denver 
that he did not like it. However, he had 
received an affront so much slighter than 
that offered to Mrs. Butler by the lobby- 
ists, that even the remonstrants feel that 
Mrs. Hertz’s influence in politics was pos- 
sibly salutary—for once.—Boston Tran- 
script 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


JUDGE E. T. MERRICK 

of New Orleans, died Jan. 12, aged eighty- 
six. The following is condensed from the 
Times-Democrat: 

Few if any men were held in greater 
esteem, and the news of his death, spread- 
ing rapidly in professional and commercial 
circles, drew forth many expressions of 
admiration for his character, and social 
and business circles vied in voicing sym- 
pathy for Mrs, Caroline E. Merrick, and 
the intimate friends who loved him almost 
as well as did his home circle. 

The news was a shock to the commun- 
ity, for despite his age he was well pre- 
served, and was actively engaged in the 
practice of his profession. Few knew that 
he was ill, so short was the attack of grip 
to which he succumbed. 

Except from complications arising from 
the grip, he was not at any time very ill. 
He was able to be up almost to the hour 
of his death, and suffered practically not 
at all, except for the secretion of phlegm 
in the lungs, which caused death by 
asphyxiation. 

Judge Merrick was a man of that refine- 
ment born of generations of culture; with 
the simplicity of manner and character 
possessed by those who have no need to 
pose for other than what they are, 
and above all a man of sound common 
sense. Highly educated, and an extensive 
reader all his long life, he was a delight- 
fulcompanion. Uniformly courteous, he 
was highly popular in the community, 
while those who knew him closely ad- 
mired the loftiness of character which 
shone forth both on great occasions and in 
the little things which he did constantly 
and unobtrusively to make people happy. 
Careful of the feelings of others, sensible 
and just in his judgment of their actions, 
he neither gave offense nor felt it unjustly. 

Coming from a stock which had braved 
the dangers and hardships of frontier 
life in the early years of this country’s 
settlement, he met the problems of the 
life of to-day with the same sturdy cour- 
age with which his ancestors met the dif- 
ficulties of nearly three centuries ago. 

He was early recognized as a man of 
sound legal judgment and great ability; 
also as a just man, whether on the bench 
or at the bar, and much of his success as 
a lawyer may be explained by his per- 
sistent refusal to take cases he thought 
unjust. Unwilling to take any unfair 
advantage of others in his private affairs, 
he sought to make his record as an at- 
torney compatible with his strict ideas of 
honorable manhood. 

In his private life, in which he took far 
more pleasure than in his public honors, 
there was a delightful simplicity and 
naturalness, making his home most pleas- 
ant to the casual visitor, as well as to those 
intimately acquainted with him and bis 
wife. Those who knew him in his home 
can appreciate the perfect harmony, the 
restful sense of peace and quiet and the 
cheerfulness which the visitor carried 
away. 

It is not strange that he should have 
loved his home and not have cared for the 
diversions of clubs. Married to a woman 
of strong mental force and culture, who 
was always the most interested of all the 
world in whatever interested him, and 
who always found in him an unfailing 
adviser and sympathizer in her plans and 
hopes for the spreading of her pioneer 
work in the broadening of woman's 
sphere of usefulness, his home was al- 
ways a place of harmony, entertaining 
without being frivolous, sensible without 
being dull, such a home as makes the 
world dear to children, and adds ten- 
derness and grace to the words father and 
mother. 

Married to his cousin, Miss Caroline E. 
Thomas, in 1840, four children blessed the 
union, and in their characters and lives 
have reflected the unfailing love and ten 
derness that always existed between their 
parents. Mrs. Merrick and two sons sur 
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vive him. The younger son, Mr. E. T. 
Merrick, Jr., had been Judge Merrick’s 
law partner for eleven years. The elder, 
Capt. David T. Merrick, is a prosperous 
planter in Pointe Coupee parish, and 
bears the marks of wounds received while 
in command of a company of Louisiana 
Infantry in the Stonewall Brigade. 

The other two children, who died before 
Judge Merrick, were daughters, women of 
culture and social prominence, whose chil- 
dren, young men and women prominent 
and popular in local society, give ample 
proof of the social and mental stock from 
which they spring. Judge Merrick’s two 
daughters were Laura Ellev, who married 
Mr. L. J. Bright, of New Orleans, and 
Clara, who married James B. Guthrie, 
Esq. 

Fremiocnt, like his forefathers, in the 
Methodist church, Judge Merrick was an 
administrator of Centenary College at 
Jackson, La., which conferred the degree 
of LL. D. upon him in recognition of his 
scholastic attainments, thus honoring the 
husband of her to whose mother, more 
than to any one else, Centenary College 
owes its successful founding. 

Judge Merrick was born July 9, 1809, 
in Wilbraham, Mass. He came of a family 
not only contemporaneous with the State 
of Massachusetts, but known in Wales as 
far back as 1200 A. D. 

Thomas Merrick, the founder of the 
American branch of the family, came to 
this country in 1634, and was one of the 
original settlers of Springfield, Mass. His 
great-grandson, Jonathan Merrick, was a 
wealthy farmer and an officer in the Revo- 
lutionary Army, assisting in the capture 
of Gen. Burgoyne. Thomas Merrick, his 
son, was the father of Judge Merrick, 
whose mother was Anna Brewer, daugh- 
ter of Charles Brewer, of Wilbraham, 
Mass. The other daughter, Susan Brewer, 
after teaching in New York, became pre- 
ceptress of the Wesleyan Academy at 
Wilbraham. She afterwards took charge 
of the Alabama Conference Seminary at 
Tuskaloosa, Ala., and later conducted the 
Elizabeth Female Academy at Washing- 
ton, Miss. While there she met and mar- 
ried Capt. David Thomas, of Jackson, La., 
an officer of the American Army at the 
Battle of New Orleans. 

It is their daughter, Caroline E. Thomas, 
who to-day mourns the death of him who 
in over fifty years of married life never 
ceased to be the considerate, gallant, 
devoted lover who led her to the altar in 
1840, and whose first and highest law 
throughout life was compliance with the 
sacred vows he assumed when he and his 
gifted young cousin were made husband 
and wife. 

Judge Merrick was one of three sons of 
Thomas Merrick. His brothers were Wil- 
liam W. Merrrick, who lived to an ad- 
vanced age on his farm at Wilbraham, and 
Dr. Daniel D. Merrick, who, after a bril- 
liant career in Louisiana, died of yellow 
fever during the epidemic of 1853. 

Judge Merrick’s father died when he 
was a child, and he was reared by his 
uncle, Mr. Samuel Brewer, of Springfield, 
N. Y., where Judge Merrick received his 
primary education, At nineteen he en- 
tered the Wesleyan Academy at Wilbra- 
ham. graduating in the classical course. 

While at college he began the study of 
law under William Knight, Esq., of Wil- 
braham. In 1832, immediately after his 
graduation, he moved to New Lisbon, O., 
and there completed his law studies 
under his uncle, Col. A. L. Brewer, who 
was killed during the Civil War by the 
explosion of a Federal gunboat. 

Judge Merrick was admitted to the 
Ohio bar in 1833, and began practice in 
Carrollton, O. A year later he took charge 
of his uncle’s practice, removing to New 
Lisbon, and shortly after became the part- 
ner of William E. Russell. A few years 
later he formed a partnership with James 
H. Muse, Esq., of Clinton, La. 

Judge Merrick rapidly acquired an ex- 
tensive practice and a great reputation. 
In 1854 he won his judicial title by elec- 
tion on the Old Line Whig ticket as judge 
of the Seventh Judicial District, compris- 
ing the parishes of East and West Felici- 
ana. By interchanging with Judge Water 
son, of the Eighth Judicial District, he 
also held court in St. Helena, Washington 
and St. Tammany. The dockets of these 
parishes were clogged with accumulated 
cases, Judge Merrick’s ready ability and 
energy in holding long sessions of the 
court cleared the dockets, won the grati- 
tude of litigants, and earned the admira- 
tion of the bar. 

In 1855, at the solicitation of the lawyers 
in the districts where he had sat as dis- 
trict judge, he accepted the Whig nomi- 
nation for the Chief Justiceship, and was 
elected by a large majority. 

He presided over the Supreme Court for 

the first time in the summer of 1855, and 
during the following session in New 
Orleans the famous drainage-tax statute 
was before the court. The associate jus- 
tices were equally divided as to the power 
of the State to charter the Drainage Com- 
pany. Judge Merrick held that the health 
of the people was obviously a care of the 
State, and by his vote decided the charter 
coustitutional. 
_ Judge Merrick also figured prominently 
in the Myra Clark Gaines case. He reversed 
the decision of the lower court, gave Mrs. 
Gaines a legal status in the Federal courts, 
and enabled her to institute and prosecute 
the claims finally settled in her favor by 
the United States Supreme Court after her 
death, 

Judge Merrick was all his life devoted 
to the Union, and for many years before 
the war preached against secession. But 
when Lousiana seceded, although he had 
°pposed such action, he cast in his lot 
with the State of his adoption. 

After the outbreak of the war he re- 
mained with his family for a short time 
upon his plantation in Pointe Coupee, per- 

orming at the same time his duties as 
Chief Justice, and in 1863 being reélected 
to that position. 

Judge Merrick was anxious to leave the 





judiciary when the war broke out and 
join his son, Capt. David T. Merrick, in 
the field as a Confederate soldier. There 
being no change in the administration of 
State affairs, however, when Lousiana 
entered the Confederacy, Judge Merrick 
yielded to the views of the bar that he 
was needed on the bench as much as in 
the field. 

When New Orleans fell, Judge Merrick’s 
home was seized by the Federal authori- 
ties, and his household effects sold. In 
1864 his plantations were overrun by the 
Federal troops and cleared of provisions, 
crops and farming implements, but his 
house was left unburned, and when he re- 
turned from Western Louisiana, where he 
had gone with his slaves, he found that 
his courageous wife had repaired damages, 
restored order, and was living as quietly 
and peacefully as the times and circum- 
stances would permit. 

In 1862, when part of the State was in 
possession of the Union army, Judge 
Merrick held that the unoccupied portion 
of the State still possessed autonomy. and 
could exercise the functions of self-gov- 
ernment and maintain State authority. 
The Supreme Court officially sustained 
this advice, and the decision was made a 
precedent throughout the Confederacy. 

In July, 1865, Judge Merrick returned to 
New Orleans, and after great difficulty re- 
covered his real estate from the Federal 
authorities. Since then he has remained 
out of public life, devoting himself to his 
practice and his family, bearing himself 
in all things with strict honor, unmarred 
by offensive self-consciousness of virtue : 
devoted to his religion without ever 
offending the views of those who differed 
with him, walking in simplicity of habit 
and nobility of character, admired by all 
who knew of him, and loved by all who 
knew him. 

He leaves to the youth of this city a 
splendid example of honorable manhood, 
and goes into the unknown world with the 
record of having lived a good life simply 
and well, doing good to those whom he 
could assist, doing harm to none, and 
leaving to all whatever of good remains 
to the world because of an upright man 
having lived in it. 

—— 

Lucy GoppARD was one of the three 
original incorporators of the New Eng- 
land Hospital, two of whom are still living, 
Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska and Mrs. Edna 
D. Cheney. Miss Goddard was its first 
president, and attained the great age of 
ninety-two years. The many who honor 
and love her will rejoice to learn that her 
old age was as serene and comfortable as 
befits an unselfish and devoted life. She 
was tenderly cared for by those who were 
once cherished by her love, and although 
she has recently had little more to do with 
earthly cares and joys, she was to the last 
patient and serene, and seemed to live in 
the continual presence of those who were 
dear to her in times long gone by. 

Miss Goddard was born in Portland, Me. 
Maine at that time was a part of Massa- 
chusetts. She was educated and has lived 
most of her life in Boston, and early 
mingled in its most cultivated society. 
Endowed with great personal beauty, her 
naturally well-ordered mind was early 
developed by intellectual study. 

But her unselfish, active. practical na- 
ture soon led her into the service of 
humanity. An early member of the 
Church of the Disciples, she took a lead- 
ing part in all its reform and charitable 
work, while at the same time she was a 
most devoted aunt to all the children of 
her love, and a good providence to many 
who had no claim upon the ties of blood. 
Her fine artistic power took the direction 
of decorative art, and no one could equal 
her in the festal adornment of her dear 
church, which expressed not only her 
sense of beauty, but her deep religious 
feeling. This talent was often most hap- 
pily used for the benefit of the New Eng- 
land Hospital Fairs. 

She was naturally both a tender and a 
skilful nurse, and had a scientific interest 
in medicine, so that when the subject of 
the education of women physicians was 
brought to her notice, heart and mind 
responded at once, and she gave herself 
up most enthusiastically to the establish- 
ment and support of the New England 
Hospital. 

It is impossible to express what this 
institution owes her for the unflagging 
zeal with which she toiled for its success, 
and for the wisdom and judgment of her 
counsels. Her manners were brusque, and 
she seemed at times positive and impera- 
tive in speech, and this from the intensity 
of her interest in whatever she was en- 
gaged in doing; but in action she was 
most tender and sympathetic, and she 
never cared who had the name and praise 
of doing the work if only it was well done. 

She had the satisfaction of presiding 
over the Hospital for twenty-five years, 
and of seeing the cause she loved gener- 
ously recognized and widely extended. 
When on one occasion, fora few weeks, 
she became a patient in the Hospital, she 
did not realize that it was the home she 
had herself builded, and only recognized 
it as ‘“‘such a beautiful place, where every- 
body was so kind to her.”’ So she lingered 
among her co-workers, a living benedic- 
tion; and now, when the worn-out frame 
is laid to rest, the blessing of her gener- 
ous and useful life will remain with those 
for whom the Hospital, which she once 





said was never out of her mind, is still 
doing its educational and charitable work. 
E. D. C. 
—= ee 

JONATHAN DRAKE, of Leominster, 
Mass., a man venerable alike for his age, 
his public services and his private worth, 
is no more. He has been a quiet but 
efficient power for more than half a cen- 
tury in the anti-slavery and woman suf- 
frage movements. On one occasion he 
personally obtained and forwarded to the 
Legislature more than 1,000 names of 
citizens of Leominster to a woman suffrage 
petition. 

Mr. Drake was born in Hampton, N. H., 
June 22, 1804, and came to Leominster in 
1839. When the anti-slavery movement 
was at its height, Mr. Drake conducted 
public meetings and was otherwise an 
active Garrisonian, and a personal friend 
of Garrison, Wendell Phillips and George 
Thompson, M. P. His house was a sta- 
tion of the ‘*Underground Railway,” 
through which slaves made their escape. 
When the noted Shadrack escaped from 
the Boston Court House in 1851, he went 
straight to Leominster and was shielded 
by Mr. Drake, who dressed the negro in 
woman’s clothes and assisted him on to 
Canada. James Jackson, a slave of Jeffer- 
son Davis, was also befriended in a similar 
manner. Mr. Drake was a strong no- 
license and anti-tobacco advocate. He was 
a Jeffersonian Democrat, and cast his 
ballot for the reélection of Andrew Jack- 
son in 1832. After that he refrained from 
voting. Up to his death Mr. Drake re- 
tained his mental faculties. He distinctly 
remembered the War of 1812. He was 
then living at Hampton, near Portsmouth, 
and remembered hearing the guns of the 
British when they invaded the harbor. 
Mr. Drake was a shoemaker by trade. He 
leaves a widow eighty-one years old. 

He passed quietly and peacefully away 
Sunday morning of Jan. 17, aged 92 years, 
6 months and 26 days. He had been in 
comparatively comfortable health up to 
five weeks ago. Mr. Drake was a man 
greatly admired and esteemed. It was a 
rare privilege to sit as a disciple at his 
feet, listening to his strong words for the 
right, for justice and humanity. He had 
the courage of his convictions. With 
beaming countenance and flashing eye, he 
talked of those causes so dear to his heart, 
especially the cause of woman. 

His work here is done, but the example 
of his life should be an inspiration to us 
all to continue to strive for those reforms 
for which he so zealously labored. Mrs. 
Drake is in delicate health, and so the 
funeral was strictly private. But even so 
a goodly number were present. The ser- 
vices were informal, as he had wished. 
The Unitarian minister officiated, with 
the assistance of Miss Yeaw. The officers 
of the Suffrage League attended, and wore 
the suffrage color at Miss@rake’s request. 
She wished that I should say how much 
Mr. Drake and herself have always appre- 
ciated the labors of the editors of the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL, with which they have 
so effectually codperated. H. M. G. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, JAN. 20, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The public hearing under the new char- 
ter will close this week. Several women 
have addressed the commission on various 
points, among them Mrs. Kinnicutt, who 
has made many valuable suggestions in 
regard to cleaning the streets, Mrs. Chap- 
man, who urged some benevolent meas- 
ures, and Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi, who 
requested greater privileges for women 
physicians in public institutions. 

On Thursday afternoon, Jan. 21, there 
will be a conference of presidents and 
delegates from all the woman suffrage 
societies in the greater New York. It has 
been called by our City League, and will 
meet at 4 Lexington Avenue. Here it is 
proposed to formulate the demands we 
wish to make for greater advantages for 
women under the new charter. 

The public meeting has been finally 
arranged to be held in Carnegie Lyceum, 
corner 57th Street and 7th Avenue, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 27, at 2 P. M. Dr. 
Jacobi, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood, of Brooklyn, and 
others will speak, and it is expected to 
have a full representation of all parts of 
the new city. 

Next week the commission will sit in 
final revision of the charter, which has 
already undergone so many changes that 
but little remains of the original form ex- 
cept the division into boroughs. When 
this work is complete it will go to the 
Legislature, and then we must be repre- 
sented there to insure any desirable 
changes which cannot be brought about 
here. 

The League of Political Education, of 
which Mrs. A. M. Sanders is president, 
meets in the small hall of the Berkeley 
Lyceum every Saturday morning. A 
series of lectures on topics of public inter- 
est has been given. At the last meeting 





an address was delivered by Mr. Kilgard, 
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who has been so prominent in connection 
with the benevolent work of the Cooper 
Institute. He told of the excellent results 
of vacant-lot farming in the city, and 
related the story of a woman who had dis- 
played the most earnest industry in culti- 
vating, first a small patch of an acre and a 
half, then a portion of the tract in Long 
Island City donated by the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Steinway, and, later, a larger farm. 
She was so successful that she took thir- 
teen prizes at the American Institute Fair 
last fall, more than any man secured. He 
added that women were, as a rule, better 
farmers than men. 

All friends within the limits of the 
Greater New York are requested to give 
notice of the meeting at Carnegie Lyceum, 
and to be present themselves. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 Central Park, South. 


-_--— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





The annual meeting of the American 
Purity Alliance will be held in New York 
City, Jan. 25. 

Miss Agnes E. Slack, Hon. Secretary of 
the World’s W. C. T. U., and of the Brit- 
ish Women’s Temperance Association, 
has arrived in Liverpool. 

A seamstress who understands all kinds 
of sewing and mending is badly in want 
of work. Address Miss M. J. O. N., 1064 
Washington Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the guest of 
the Sarah E. Doyle Club of Providence, 
R. L., on Jan. 9. She gave a delightful 
talk on ‘‘Personal Reminiscences of New 
England Poets.”’ 

Anna Katherine Green has written ‘‘That 
Affair Next Door,’’ which will appear 
in the Hudson Library, published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. Mrs. Green is known 
as the author of “The Leavenworth 
Case,” ‘‘Miss Hurd,’’ and other stories. 

Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, of Fayetteville, 
N. Y., one of the early workers for suf- 
frage, and author of ‘‘Woman, Church 
and State,’’ is spending the winter with 
friends in Chicago. She is somewhat 
feeble in health, but still deeply interested 
in current problems. Her present address 
is 120 Flournoy Street, Chicago. 

A bill is pending in Congress ‘‘To pre- 
vent the multiplication of suicides.” It 
provides for the exclusion from the United 
States mails of any newspaper containing 
pictures of a suicide, or details relating 
to cases of suicide beyond a brief state- 
ment of the facts; except that medical 
journals may give particulars in the inter- 
est of science, or a judicial officer may 
order such publication as may be neces- 
sary to serve the ends of justice. 

The American National Red Cross Asso- 
ciation officially tendered its services in 
Cuba, through its president, Miss Clara 
Barton, a month ago, and later Miss Bar- 
ton offered the individual services of her- 
self and assistants, as in the relief expedi- 
tion to Turkey, the two necessary condi- 
tions being that acceptance and entry be 
afforded by the Spanish Government, and 
that the funds needed to supply such re- 








lief be provided, as was the case in Arme- 
nia, by the American people. 


It is reported that Mrs. Nellie Taylor, 
formerly of this State, but now of Chicago, 
has just recovered her two daughters 
after a separation of eight years. Mrs. 
Taylor and her husband, Harmon N. Tay- 
lor, were living in the village of Charl- 
ton, Mass. On returning home one day 
after a short absence, she found’that her 
husband had taken their two little girls, 
one three years old, the other seven, and 
had left a note saying that she would 
never see them again. The blow was 
severe, but Mrs. Taylor resolved to work 
and earn enough to follow the children 
wherever the father had taken them. Four 
years ago she went to Chicago. Two 
months ago she learned that her husband 
and children were living near Salisbury, 
N. C., and that Taylor had remarried with- 
out having obtained a divorce. She went 
to Salisbury, and, with the aid of the po- 
lice, regained possession of the children 
and left for Chicago. The father was 
warned that if he raised any objection he 
would be prosecuted for bigamy. The 
girls, now fifteen and eleven years of age, 
are overjoyed at being returned to their 
mother. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
WOMEN DO NOT WANT IT. 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 





When the woman suffrage argument first 
stood upon its legs, 

They answered it with cabbages, they an- 
swered it with eggs, 

They answered it with ridicule, they an- 
swered it with scorn, 

They thought it a monstrosity that should 
not have been born. 


When the woman suffrage argument grew 
vigorous and wise, 

And was not to be silenced by these appo- 
site replies, 

They turned their opposition into reasoning 
severe 

Upon the limitations of our God-appointed 
sphere. 


We were told of disabilities—a long array 
of these, 

Till one would think that womanhood was 
merely a disease: 

And “the maternal sacrifice’ was added to 
the plan 

Of the various sacrifices we have always 
made—to man. 


Religionists and scientists, in amity and 
bliss, 

However else they disagreed, could all agree 
on this, 

And the gist of all of their discourse— when 
you got down to it, 

Was—we could not have the ballot because 
we were not fit. 


They would not hear to reason, they would 
not fairly yield, 

They would not own their arguments were 
beaten in the field; 

But time passed on, and someway, we need 
not ask them how, 

Whatever ails those arguments—we do not 
hear them now! 


You may talk of woman suffrage now, with 
an educated man, 

And he agrees with all you say, as sweetly 
as he can; 

'Twould be better for us all, of course, if 
womanhood was free— 

But “the women do not want it’’—and so it 
must not be! 


’Tis such a tender thoughtfulness! So ex- 
quisite a care 

Not to pile on our fair shoulders what we 
do not wish to bear! 

But oh, most generous brother! 
a little more— 

Have women always wanted what you gave 


to us before? 


Let us look 


Did we ask for veils and harems in the Ori- 
ental races? 

Did we beseech to be “unclean’’—shut out 
of sacred places? 

Did we beg for scolding bridles, and ducking 
stools to come? 

And clamor for the beating stick no thicker 
than your thumb? 


Did we seek to be forbidden from all the 
trades that pay? 

Did we claim the lower wages for a man’s 
full work to-day ? 

Have we petitioned for the laws wherein 
our shame is shown— 

That not a woman’s child—nor her own 
body—is her own? 


What women want has never been a strongly 
acting cause 

When woman has been wronged by man in 
churches, customs, laws; 

Why should he find this preference so 
largely in his way 

When he himself admits the right of what 
we ask to-day? 

-_o- 


THE LITTLE DIPPER. 








BY WILLIAM CANTON, 


Little Dipper, piping sweet in the shrewd 
mid-winter weather, 

Nesting in the linn, where spray splashes 
nest and sprinkles feather ; 


’Neath the fringes of the ice, down the burn- 
side blithely diving; 

Piping, piping with full throat,—bite the 
frost or be snow driving; 


Life’s white winter comes apace; oh, but 
gaily shall I bide it, 

If my bosom, like thy nest, house a singing- 
bird inside it! 

-_><-o- —- 


THE PREACHER’S SWEETHEART. 








A light shone from the open door of 
the low log structure that answered the 
double purpose of church and _ school- 
house. The gleam fell upon the yellowish 
leaves of a pawpaw tree that stood close 
to the path that led to the door. Beyond 
the pawpaw was an irregular mass that 
moved restlessly in the darkness. Ob- 
served closely, it would have resolved 
itself into a number of horses tied to sap- 
lings, and stepping about noiselessly as 
they stretched their heads toward the 
tempting leaves beyond their reach. 

Divine service was going on in the log 
building, and the tones of the minister 
floated out into the darkness in solemn 
cadence. Often they were interrupted by 
a deep-grunted ‘“A-a-a-men!” or ‘‘U-m- 
m-ah? Yas, Lord!’ the manner in which 
many worshippers expressed their appro- 
bation of the preacher's utterances. A 
mounted figure came close to the shaft of 
light and dismounted. As he did so the 
stamping of the restless horses reached 
his ears. Noiselessly he made his horse 
fast to a redbud stem, and crept through 





the bushes to where the uneasy equines 
were tied. 

He passed from horse to horse, feeling 
swiftly over each, as if in the darkness 
his hands were doing duty for eyes in re- 
vealing the merits or demerits of each 
animal, 

The voice of the preacher came clear 
and strong to the ears of the man among 
the horses. He listened a moment as the 
voice told him, in simple words, the sweet 
truths of the Bible. Somehow the words 
of the good book seemed to the man in the 
darkness to be addressed directly to him- 
self, and presently, as he listened, he re- 
moved his old slouch hat as reverently as 
if he had been within the sanctuary. 

Then, as the words of invitation and 
consolation rang out clear and sweet, the 
man by the horses removed his hand from 
the neck of a little mare and muttered: | 
“Preacher is a stunner, shore. Reckon 
Ill leave the filly. Might belong to the | 
preacher, an’ bein’ a preacher, 0’ course | 
it’s the only hoss he’s got.” 

As he returned to his own animal, he 
paused again to listen. Presently he 
dropped the hand that was untying the 
bridle and strode into the bar of light that 
shone from the open door. 

“T’ll try it,” he muttered. ‘“‘Be’n a long 
time sence I’ve set in a church.” 

His slouching entrance was hardly no- 
ticed by the congregation of shock-headed 
men and sallow-faced women, 80 attentive 
were they to the preacher’s utterances. 

The preacher was a small, pale-faced 
man, plainly, almost shabbily dressed, 
and as he stepped awkwardly back and 
forth behind the rude pulpit, the last 
comer saw that he was lame. 

Presently he rose and slouched out, and, 
mounting his horse, dashed away down a 
bridle path, whither he neither knew nor 
cared. Presently some small animal 
sprang from the path, and the horse 
swerved to one side, and the next moment 
there came a blow on the rider’s head as if 
the great hackberry tree that stretched 
far above had fallen upon him, Then, as 
he fell from the horse, the animal kicked 
the unconscious man before he had 
touched the earth. 

An hour after, the pale-faced preacher, 
limping along the path, almost stumbled 
over the prostrate figure beneath the great 
hackberry.* The old slouch hat had fallen 
from his head, and the blood from a long 
wound across his forehead had soaked his 
matted hair. 

The preacher’s slight form staggered 
under the task, but by a series of heroic 
efforts he managed te convey the uncon- 
scious man to the little log hut where he 
lived alone. It was many days before the 
sufferer could do more than sit like a 
helpless child in the old splint-bottomed 
rocker and watch the preacher as he 
limped back and forth attending to the 
wants of his unexpected guest. The 
stranger had been badly hurt. The blow 
on his head, as he came in contact with 
the low-hanging limb, had very nearly 
fractured his skull, and the kick of the 
horse had broken several ribs. 

One day there came a letter addressed 
in a dainty feminine hand, and the 
preacher had almost completed his answer 
when the hour arrived for him to start for 
the little log church. After he had gone, 
the invalid saw that the letter and its un- 
finished answer lay on the home-made 
table, and without any scruples he pro- 
ceeded to read both. 

‘Frum his sweetheart,” the invalid said 
aloud, as he finished. ‘‘Pore leetle gal! I 
kin almost seem to see her as I read them 
lines. Thar she is, ’way back East, wait- 
in’ for the day when her lover kin send 
the money to bring her out yere to him. 
The time has be’n mighty long already, 
she says, but she'll wait for him if it takes 
half her life. Brave leetlegirl! Bids him 
keep up his courage, for she is shore he’ll 
soon git the money, for everybody’s so 
generous in the West, and will pay him 
well for his work, she is certain.” 

The invalid paused, and shook one hard 
fist at an imaginary auditor. 

“Yas, hang ye! Pay him well w’en yer 
souls git bigger. If you was white, you'd 
pay more money an’ do less gruntin’ in 
church. Look at it!’ he went on, with 
rising wrath. ‘‘Yere’s a man an’ a 
Christian a-workin’ the life outen his 
crippled body to save yer souls, an’ in 
return ye give him jest enough to keep 
him from plum starvin’. All the whole 
kit of ye air good for is to raise horses for 
me to run off with.’’ 

Again he shook his fist at the imaginary 
auditor. 

“That’s for ye! Look atit! Yere, fer 
workin’ himself to death for yer souls, ye 
pay him so leetle that the time when he 
can bring his leetle waitin’ sweetheart 
West seems years off! Yes, an’ yere I am, 
a-doin’ ye no good, an’ stealin’ every one 
o’ yer horses I kin git my hands on. In 
my case, ye club together an’ offer a re- 
ward uv two hundred dollars jist to git 
me. Give him starvation wages an’ have 
him all the time, an’ offer two hundred 
dollars jist to have me a few hours! 








That’s reason, ain’t it?” 


Then he turned to the unfinished an- 
swer to the letter. Though simply told, 
it was a story with a world of pathos in it, 
and the reader snuffled suspiciously once 
or twice, and rubbed a rusty, sunburned 
hand across his eyes. It dwelt lightly 
upon his trials, and spoke hopefully of the 
happy future when they should meet 
again. There was pathos in his very hope 
—hoping, as it was, against absolute 
certainty. 

When he reached the abrupt ending of 
the letter, the reader again shook his fist 
at the imaginary listener. ‘Two hundred 
dollars fer me, an’ nothin’ fer him!’’ he 
half shouted. 

Suddenly a thought seemed to strike 
him, and he brought one hard fist down 
on the table with a thump. 

“Pll do it, 1 will! He shall have his 
sweetheart, an’ that mighty quick.” 

It was after midnight when the preacher 
returned, and it seemed to the other that 
he looked paler and limped more pain- 
fully than usual. 

‘“‘My friend,” the preacher said, pres- 
ently, ‘‘I am glad to have you so nearly 
recovered, for this house can only shelter 
you a few days longer.”’ 

‘“W'y?”’ asked the invalid; ‘air ye get- 
tin’ tired o’ me?” 

“Certainly not; but the owner of this 
house has warned me to leave because I 
am unable to pay the rent, and—”’ 

‘*What’ll ye do now?”’ 

“I do not know. Doubtless I'll see my 
way out of it all, but do not now. I—” 

‘Parson, will yer do me a favor—one 
more on top o’ all you’ve done for me?” 

“Gladly, if I can,” the young preacher 
replied. 

“Take this note to the leader of the 
Protective Association—”’ 

‘“‘Amos Huddin?”’ 

“That’s him. He’s a partic’lar friend 
o’ mine, an’ ’ll be mighty glad to see me. 
Do this right now, an’ it’ll be the last 
thing I’ll ask uv ye.” 

When the young preacher had limped 
wearily away in the darkness, the other 
thumped the table, and chuckled audibly: 
“Oh, you bet yer life Amos Hudden ’1l 
be glad to see me! So’ll all the balance 
of the vigilantes. Two hundred dollars 
reward for me,an’ nuthin’ fer the preacher! 
Wal, he’ll have the two hundred fer givin 
me up, an’ the vigilantes ‘ll have me.” 
Then he sat silently thinking. ‘1 could 
skin out yit, an’ give ’em the slip,’’ he 
muttered presently. ‘This means peni- 
tentiary or lynch; most likely lynch.”’ He 
picked up the letter from the preacher's 
sweetheart, and read it again. 

“Two hundred dollars ’ll make them 
pore souls happy,” he mused. ‘This yere 
means lynchin’ fer me, I reckon. Wal, 
let ’em lynch!” 

The door opened softly, and half a 
dozen men with weapons in their hands 
entered without,a word. Not a move- 
ment of the invalid’s face showed that he 
understood the errand that had brought 
these stern, silent men to the cabin. 

“Howdy!” he saluted. ‘Take cheers, 
gentlemen.”’ 

“Jack Harris,” said the leader of the 
vigilantes, ‘‘we want you!”’ 

“Wa’l, ain’t you got me?” asked the 
other, quietly. 

“Yes,’’ muttered the leader, ‘‘and we 
are a-goin’ to keep ye!”’ 

“Wal, I don’t reckon I blame ye,’’ Har- 
ris answered. “It’s been a long time 
since ye got a chance at me, an’ I don’t 
wonder ye want to keep me. Did the 
preacher give ye information?” 

“im.” 

‘*Has he got the reward yit?”’ 

“No, of course not. We ain’t goin’ to 
do no cash-in-advance business.”’ 

There was the sound of a struggle at 
the door and a voice crying: 

“Let mein! I will go in! 

‘It’s the preacher,’’ some one said. 
‘*Bill’s-a-holdin’ him outside.” 

A pistol gleamed from beneath the 
table, and Jack Harris’ hard hand leveled 
it at the leader’s head. 

‘*Let him in!’’ he said, sternly: 

The preacher’s white face was flushed, 
and there were tears in his eyes as he 
limped across the room to Jack Harris’ 
side. 

“Oh, my friend,’’ he cried, “‘what have 
I done? What have I done?” 

‘Delivered my note, I reckon.”’ 

“Yes; and sold your liberty for money! 
But God knows I am innocent of any in- 
tent to do so!’’ He buried his face in his 
hands. 

‘‘Now,”’ said Harris, sternly, ‘‘Hudden, 
give the parson his reward. W’en the 
money’s in his hand I'll drop this gun. 
While it’s up you know how safe your 
life is.” 

The vigilantes conferred together for 
a moment. Then each produced his 
pocket-book and dropped a sum of money 
into the ieader’s slouch hat. As the 
money was poured on the table, Harris 
laid the pistol beside it. 

“Thar,” he said, ‘take me.”’ 

Then, as handcuffs were quickly snapped 
upon his wrists, he turned to the young 
preacher. ‘‘Parson,” he said, ‘‘that’ll 
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make you and the leetle girl in the East 
happy. Good-by.”’ 

The young preacher sprang forward. 

**Men,”’ he cried, ‘‘one moment!” Then, 
in tones that thrilled the hearts of the 
listeners, he told the story of the horse- 
thief’s sacrifice. The little group shuffled 
about uneasily when he had finished. 

“Boys,”’ said the leader, suddenly, “I’m 
boss o’ this yere association, ain’t I?”’ 

“You air,’’ they answered. 

“‘An’ what I say goes?” 

“It does, jist that!” 

‘*An’ horse-stealin’ means hangin’?”’ 

**It does.”’ 

“Wal, I sentence the prisoner, Jack 
Harris, to be hung this day week. In the 
meantime I place him in the keepin’ uv 
Shorty Meyers, the leetlest man in the 
crowd; an’ if he lets the prisoner escape 
I’ll fine him two dollars and a half.” 

Shorty Meyers extracted two dollars 
and a half from his pocket and handed 
the money to the leader. 

‘*Yere’s my fine,’’ he said. 

‘*And the preacher keeps the reward?” 
Jack Harris asked the leader. 

‘*He does!’’ chorused the vigilantes. 

“Wal, anyhow, I'll get my rent now, 
I reckon,” said a mop-headed vigilante. 

Two weeks later, when the ceremony 
was over that made the young preacher 
and the bright-faced Eastern girl man 
and wife, the bride looked fondly into 
her husband’s eyes as she said: 

‘How much these people seem to think 
of you, and how generous they are toward 
you! Have they been so ever since you 
came out here?”’ 

“No; the change took place only a few 
weeks ago.”’ 

‘‘And who were those stern, rough look- 
ing men who shouted so when the cere- 
mony was done?”’ 

‘*They are the vigilantes.”’ 

“As I entered the State,’’ the young 
wife said, presently, ‘“‘just such a rough- 
looking man asked my name, and when I 
told him, he said, ‘Tell the parson ye saw 
Jack Harris, an’ tell him I hope he’ll be 
happy.’ Then he disappeared.” 

“Heroic Jack!” the young wife ex- 
claimed, when the minister had told her 
the story.— Petaluma Courier. 
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AN APPEAL FOR CUBAN SUFFERERS. 


For fifty years the Cuban patriots have 
fought for liberty. From 1868 to 1878 
they gave 50,000 lives and untold treasure, 
Now for the seventh time they have taken 
up arms for the independence of their 
country, with good prospects of success. 
No law prevents the succoring of the sick 
and wounded, and New England has been 
ever ready to extend a helping hand to 
the distressed. 

Many thousand sick and wounded Cuban 
patriots are suffering for want of those 
hospital supplies which every civilized 
nation considers indispensable in war. 
To raise funds to furnish these supplies, 
there will be held in Music HaJl, Boston, 
February 23 to March 3, 1897, a fair, called 
the ‘Semana Cubana’’ (or Cuban week), 
which will be educational, entertaining 
and attractive. We ask every liberty- 
loving man, woman and child to render 
substantial aid. 

Mr. J. Monzon Aguirre, 70 Kilby Street, 
Boston, is the only authorized representa- 
tive of the Cuban Junta in New England. 
He is president and treasurer of the Fair, 
and all checks should be made to his 
order, Articles and contributions for the 
Fair may be sent to the manager. 

For the committee of the Fair, 

CHARLES MASON FULLER, 
Sec. and Manager. 
KATE C, PHELPS, Gen. Supt. 
50 Rogers B’d’y, Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 14, 189 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A National Congress of Mothers will be 
held in Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 18 
and 19, 1897. The movement is one of 
national importance. 

The originator of this Congress project, 
believing in the necessity for organize: 
effort of the mothers of the land concern- 
ing questions most vital to the welfare of 
their children and the manifold interests 
of the home, presented the subject at 
Mothers’ Meetings at Chautauqua, in the 
summer of 1895. The earnest enthusiasm 
with which it was received made it evi- 
dent that the thought needed only to be 
disseminated, in order to be quickly ac- 
cepted and acted upon by hosts of con- 
scientious, thinking women throughout 
the world, and to result in a centraliza- 
tion of their power toward the accomplish- 
ment of great reforms in the interest of 
humanity. 

All mothers need to know how to raise 
their children. When it is possible we 
want clubs to send delegates; when that 
cannot be done, if they will write to us, 
we will send them suggestions for the 
formation of ‘‘Mothers’ Clubs,” with lists 
of books, etc. “How to Protect our 
Youth from Bad Literature,’’ by Anthony 


Comstock ; ‘‘Mothers and the Schools,”’ by 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts, president S. S. Union, 
and ‘‘Reading Courses for Mothers,’’ by 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, etc. 
Everything will be done to make the 
expense of those attending the meeting 
as light as possible. Application has been 
made to the various railway associations 
for reduced rates, advice of which will be 
sent later. Special rates will be given by 
the hotels, suitable boarding places at 
reasonable prices will be secured in ad- 
vance by the local committee, and many 
houses will be open for the entertainment 
of delegates as guests. The immediate 
expenses incident to the practical in- 
auguration of this great project have been 
provided by a friend of the movement. 
Headquarters have been secured at 1429 
E. 20th Street. The officers are as follows: 
President—Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. 
Vice-Presidents —-Mrs, Phebe A. Hearst, 
Mrs. John R. Lewis, Mrs. Adlai Steven- 
son, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford. 
Corresponding Secretary—Miss 
Louisa Butler. 
Treasurer—Miss Emma Morton. 
Committee of Arrangements — Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney, Mrs. A. A. Birney. 
Reception—Mrs. Wm. L. Wilson. 
Entertainment—Mrs. James H. McGill. 
Transportation—Mrs, H. W. Fuller. 
Literature—Mrs. Harriet A. McLellan. 
Mrs. Cleveland will receive the delegates 
on Friday, Feb. 17. Inquiries cheerfully 
answered and circulars sent. 
CLARA B Iss FINLEY, 
Chairman Press Com. 


Mary 
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SCIENCE ON BRAINS. 


The following extract from Havelock 
Ellis’s book, ‘‘Man and Woman,”’ is rich: 

“Again, until quite recent times it has 
over and over again been emphatically 
stated by brain anatomists that the frontal 
region is relatively larger in men, the 
parietal in women. This conclusion is 
now beginning to be regarded as the re- 
verse of the truth, but we have to recog- 
nize that it was inevitable. It was firmly 
believed that the frontal region is the 
seat of all the highest and most abstract 
intellectual processes, and if on examining 
a dozen or two brains an anatomist found 
himself landed in the conclusion that the 
frontal region is relatively larger in wom- 
en, the probability is that he would fee) 
that he had reached a conclusion that was 
absurd. It may, indeed, be said that it is 
only since it has become known that the 
frontal region of the brain is of greater 
relative extent in the ape than it is in 
man, and has no special connection with 
the higher intellectual processes, that it 
has become possible to recognize the fact 
that that region is relatively more exten- 
sive in women.”’ 


- -_--— 


A CORRECTION. 


317 EAst CAPITOL STREET, } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 10, 1897, § 
Editors Woman’s dow nal : 

In my article on the International Con- 
gress in Berlin, published in your issue 
of Jan, 9, some one has inadvertently 
given me the credit for an able article on 
that subject, condensed (for the JourRNAL 
of Oct. 31) from English sources. 

If my memory serves me, that article 
(Oct. 51) was written by Miss Emily Davies, 
and doubtless some one of the able mem- 
bers of your editorial corps condensed it. 
I simply call your attention to the error, 
as the credit is due to others and not to 
me. FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTH CALIFORNIA LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our Amendment Campaign has taught 
us many things. One is that woman may 
go to the polls, even when she is con- 
sidered out of her sphere, she having no 
right there, and yet be treated respect- 
fully. A booth was built on a residence 
street, and some very conservative people 
near expected tumult. They were sur- 
prised to find that there was no crowd, 
and that all was quiet. Two hundred and 
forty is the average number of voters in a 
San Francisco precinct, and between sun 
up and sun down, there is ample time. 
No one is allowed nearer than one hun- 
dred feet, except the Board and the voter; 
so many women would get farther away 
from men during that particular ten min- 
utes devoted to civic duties than at any 
other time of the year. 

Women were appointed and allowed to 
attend the count. They were courteously 
treated, and encountered nothing worse 
than tobacco smoke, which a few seemed to 
forget. In most cases the smoker stopped, 
or was sent out, Seats were brought, 
and the women were placed next the 
judges, who pushed along the Australian 
blanket ballot, for their inspection. The 
count was fair. 

A bright young woman doctor, taught 
in Berlin and Vienna, after graduating in 
New York and San Francisco, said that a 
woman who had been through an Amer- 
ican medical school could go any where, 
so she took a ‘‘tough’’ precinct. She is 
very pretty, and has a way rather awe- 
inspiring to impudence. She said that 
she was ‘‘beautifully treated.’ A police- 
man brought a cushioned chair, and put 
her at the elbow of a judge, hovering over 
her as if she had been a package of 
diamonds, She madesure of a true count 
on the Sixth Amendment, and when there 
was a ‘‘For Amendment No. 6,”’ the judges 
would remark, ‘‘Here’s a vote for the 
lady,” while the ‘ttoughs’’ beamed upon 
her as if glad. There were not many such 
votes. There would have been more had 
Dr. Amy presided during the day. One 
judge could hardly read English. Every 
now and then there would be a halt, the 
tally did not agree, so they would “strike 
an average,’’ and labor on. Women learned 
some valuable lessons that day. One is, 
they will be well treated at the polls. 


California law closes the saloons on 
election day. The front doors are closed, 
that is all, and election officers were run- 
ning in and out all day. One left his tally- 
ing to the woman watcher, when he went 
for refreshments, One woman was re- 
galed with candy. All tell one tale: there 
was no intentional discourtesy, and in 
many wards men who had voted ‘‘no”’ 
seemed sorry for the women. We have 
demonstrated that women do want to vote, 
and that men at the polls behave as much 
better with women as they do anywhere 
else with women. 

Our faith in the intelligent voter is 
shaken. Ballots were put in with not a 
cross on them. One ballot had just one 
heavily marked name, and the one who 
voted it, explained to a friend that he 
voted for all but one, but on that one 
hated name he just put down the stamp 
hard. He thought that the stamp meant 
disapproval. 

Many ballots were unstamped, except 
with ‘‘Against Amendment No. 6.’’ In- 
structions had evidently been sent to 
stamp the last line of the ballot, the one 
against us, and the voter was capable of 
achieving only that one mark. In Oak- 
land there were many marked for 
“O’Brien” and ‘* Against Amendment No. 
6,” those two marks being all. Most of 
the amendments were unmarked, and 
with all the help which the bosses can 
give, many seem not to understand the 
Australian ballot. One had every name 
marked, one had ‘Against Amendment 
No. 6” marked all around —many signs 
of ignorance which might amuse were 
we not in the power of the ignoramuses. 

A prominent business man reported to 
a highly cultivated woman, “I voted 
for the women, for they will howl 
until they get it; might as well have 
itover.”” A man in the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind Asylum, supported by the State, 
20 per cent. of whose direct taxes are 
paid by women, said that he could not 
vote for women ‘‘because of their physical 
disabilities.” 

We are in the Valley of Humiliation. 
Not long since I addressed an African 
Lyceum. The women are suffragists, but 
Many of the men are opposed, and were 
Sure that it is ‘‘against the Constitution of 
the United States.” They don’t know what 
that means, but have hived some of our 
legislators’ constitutional bees. The less 
4 voter knows, the more he talks Consti- 
tution, 

At the last Annual M. E. Conference, 
125 of the clergy voted for women’s ad- 
Mission to General Conference, and 25 
‘gainst. In that twenty-five are included 
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all the Chinese and Japanese members of 
the clergy; yet women stood by them 
during the Kearney riots, and took these 
same men into their private houses, at 
M. E. Conferences, when hotels would 
not allow them to buy a meal. What are 
American men thinking of to allow such 
a condition of things? Anna Shaw said 
at our last meeting that the men of Cali- 
fornia had feared to be tied to a woman's 
apron string, so had tied themselves to 
the bar-keeper’s apron string. That is 
true. The women were “downed” to 
secure the whiskey vote. 

The enfranchisement of the ‘‘native- 
born Chinese’ has done wonders for the 
Mongolian. Even though a “native of 
China,”’ he is now the ancestor of voters. 
No more stoning, pillaging, knocking 
down of Chinamen, no objection to their 
attending the public schools. Some one 
knocks a Chinamen washing windows 
from his step-ladder. The policeman sees 
it. He never used to know of such out- 
A few years ago a Chinaman 
dared not go on the street during a 
political parade, but at several parades 
during the past year, the Chinese floats 
have had an honored place, the dragon 
flag and the stars and stripes being lov- 
ingly twined together. Ah, the ballot is 
a power! It is the only choice which is 
counted. The fact that a few Chinese 
vote, protects the whole 60,000. 

We are sorry to see that the Hon, Mr. 
Johnson is not reélected to Congress. He 
introduced a suffrage plank into the Re- 
publican platform of California, some two 
years ago, and has always spoken for it. 
It is reported that he has been defeat- 
ed on that account. Would that women 
could give some substantial proof of their 
gratitude! State Senator McGowan, our 
firm, wise friend, is not reélected. That 
is a loss to the State as well as to us. 

The official count for the whole State is 
not yet out. The count for forty-two 
counties gives some 7,000 majority against 
us; there are fifteen counties to be heard 
from. SARAH M, SEVERANCE, 
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OHIO. 

Instead of an oyster supper, whereby 
the treasuries of the church societies are 
wont to be replenished, the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the First M. E, Church of 
Alliance, O., this year issued a handsome 
magazine of 42 pages, entitled The Plow- 
share. It was edited by Mrs. L. J. Dales, 
and contained numerous original contri- 
butions. One by Miss Anna Barnaby, 
president of the Alliance Sorosis, gives 
an account of local suffrage work worthy 
of imitation: 

The Alliance W. 8S. A. was organized 
Sept. 7, 1894. It became auxiliary to the 
State Association, electing as its first 
president Mrs. Mary M. Davidson. Under 
her administration its membership in- 
creased from eleven to thirty-six. 

Semi-monthly meetings were held which 
were well attended, not only by the mem- 
bers, but by many other persons interested 
in political equality. Membership fees 
were promptly paid, and liberal contribu- 
tions made, and the fund thus obtained 
was expended in the purchase of litera- 
ture for the use of the club and for dis- 
tribution, as well as in defraying the ex 
penses of two public meetings, which were 
largely attended, Rev. Anna Shaw being 
the attraction on one of these occasions, 

As the time for the school election drew 
near, the Association began to agitate the 
subject of the election of women to the 
school board. A call was issued for a 
nominating convention, which resulted in 
the nomination of two women as candi- 
dates on an independent ticket. Whilst 
these were defeated at the election, the 
main object of the measure was entirely 
successful ; namely, that of securing the 
presence of a large number of women at 
the polls, each anxious to cast her ballot. 
Over six hundred women voted; a sur- 
prising result in view of the indifference 
manifested by women on the subject a 
few months previous to this election. 

In September, 1895, the club organized 
for the study of civil government under 
the administration of Catherine E. Hin- 
shilwood as president, Excellent work 
was done along this line under the leader- 
ship of the recording secretary, Miss Anna 
Barnaby. 

The Association had been so severely 
censured the previous year for advocating 
the divorce of the school question from 
politics, that it was decided to give the 
political parties the opportunity to put 
women candidates in the field for election 
to the school board in the spring of ’95. 
This they failed to do; hence little interest 
was manifested by women in the school 
election, and their vote was very light. 

The intense ‘political excitement attend- 
ant upon the late presidential campaign 
has interfered very materially with the 
interests of political equality here, as else- 
where, but the Alliance club is now once 


more ‘‘on deck,” with a paid-up member-* 


ship of fourteen members. The subject 
for study this year is political economy. 

Its officers are as follows: Mrs. Cathe- 
rine E. Hinshilwood, president; Mrs. 
Jennie Barber, vice-president; Miss Anna 
Barnaby, recording secretary; Mrs. Emma 
W. Cantine, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Julia Whippy, treasurer. 


The Toledo W. S. A. is making a strong 
effort to secure the appointment of an 
assistant woman physician at the North- 
western Lunatic Asylum, in accordance 
with the law. Itis also working for bet- 
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ter quarters for women and children who 
are sent to the city police station. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Derroit, Micu., JAN. 13, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The convening of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture is not without interest to the women 
of the State, and they are forming clubs 
in various places to study the laws, par- 
ticularly those relating to women and 
children, with a view to securing such 
amendments as are needed. Several bills 
asking for reforms are in preparation. If 
the one which asks that husband and wife 
may be permitted to testify for or against 
each other in criminal prosecutions should 
become a law, it would be an innovation 
in criminal jurisprudence. More stringent 
laws are needed for the maintenance and 
protection of children. Women are 
needed on the boards of control of public 
institutions of which women and children 
are inmates. 

The reforms asked by men very gener- 
ally follow material lines. The moral 
interests of society will always be more or 
less neglected until women help to mold 
legislation. An equal suffrage amend- 
ment will not be asked for at this session, 
as those who are best acquainted with 
the conditions feel confident that such a 
measure could not be carried at the polls 
at present. Recently compiled statistics 
show that the foreign-born voters in 
Michigan constitute about two-fifths of 
the whole voting population. They hold 
the balance of power in twenty-five cities, 
and outnumber the native-born in thirty- 
two counties. In Detroit, the largest city 
in the State, the excess of foreign born is 
10,053. The number of males of voting 
age in the cities of Michigan who cannot 
read or write is 12,348, of whom 2,158 are 
natives, and 10,190 are foreign-born. In 
the foreign population, which is only one- 
fourth of the total population, there are 
two-thirds as many males of voting age 
as in the native population, which 
three-fourths of the whole. Native-born 
women see little prospect in such an elec- 
torate for the success of equal political 
rights for women. Accordingly Mrs. May 
S. Knaggs, the president of the Michigan 
E. 8. A., and Mrs. Mary L. Doe, a former 
president, have together written one hun- 
dred and eighty-four letters to members 
of the Legislature, advising against sub- 
mitting to the voters an equal suffrage 
amendment during the present year. 
There would be no hesitancy in offering 
such an amendment to the native-born 
electors alone. It looks as though the 
women of Michigan were being governed, 
not by American sentiment, but by foreign 
prejudice. What do American men think 
of the spectacle? 

With a prescience born of hope and 
courage, Mrs Helen P. Jenkins, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Detroit E. S. A., made arrangements early 
in November to celebrate the equal suf- 
frage victory in Idaho. She affixed the 
fourth golden star to the suffrage flag, 
and unfurled the banner at the meeting 
held at the very hour when the glad tid- 
ings were flashed over the wires that Idaho 
had joined the sisterhood of free States. 
The “Yellow Tea’ was not a ‘‘too pre- 
vious’”’ celebration. The cozy parlor of 
the Prismatic Building was handsomely 
decorated in yellow, with bunting and 
flowers, by Mrs. Sara P. Skinner, who is 
notable for her skill in beautifying in- 
teriors. Portraits of Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Stanton, Miss Anthony and Mrs. L. H. 
Stone, were draped in harmony with the 
decorations. All the table appointments, 
even to the teacups and refreshments, 
carried out the scheme of color which en- 
circled the company with a golden halo 
of joy for things accomplished, inter- 
mingled with promise of things hoped for. 
Young ladies costumed in yellow made 
glad music, and served tea with equal 
acceptance. Reminiscences were given by 
women who could remember the first 
woman suffrage convention, as did Mrs. 
Catherine Stebbins. Mrs. Jenkins de- 
scribed the occasion when Susan B. An- 
thony was frowned upon because she 
asked that in a teachers’ convention, com- 
posed mainly of women, the women 
should be represented on committees. 


is 





Lucy Stone was tenderly mentioned by 
some who remembered her. The cam- 
paign of '74 in Michigan was briefly re- 
viewed. The contrast of sentiment be- 
tween “then and now,” afforded both 
amusement and encouragement. 
H. J. BouTe.u. 

(For further State Correspondence see page eight.) 











EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy=-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 








——Send for Catalogues. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 





Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr.Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,”’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic Ine 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
ree. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

’ PENN. Opens 9th month, 4th, as i3 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive Frounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 
len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,0080 
led. calls in ’os. 
nd for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 


Hecate ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ['1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


, Is the, ouly, requiag cgedusational Medical - 
lege in New England that is recogniz t 
Massachusetts Medical Society. ~~ , 


The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
COPLEY SQUARE, 


and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, 96. A four 
years’ graded course ot Lostuses Outros, Labora- 
tory, Hacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. ° 





Dr. Sophia C. Jones, 


No. 2 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY 
From to A. M, to 4 P. M. 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY 
at Residence, 


298 ASHMONT ST., ASHMONT. 





Limited number of patients received 
into the family. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 


to? . Fifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. Sontember 22nd, 1896. 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 


THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








THE _———_——ii., 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 





Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’”’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 

“Your caaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
—— T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

oston. 


“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in way 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 


“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects RN skilfully 
performed ”—(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT«® — 


=—=BY TAXING THi-- 


Union Pacific. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD'S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 





Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 














R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, -“--. New York City. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD Z5NsEt 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8-30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10,00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1-50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 


Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, 





ton, where 
through tickets to ot pointe est are on sale. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from Seventh Page.) 





FRANCHISE WORK IN ILLINOIS. 





The Franchise Department of Illinois is 
circulating a petition for the submission 
by the Legislature to the voters of a con- 
stitutional amendment, to strike out the 
word male from the qualifications of 
voters. The State Superintendent, Mrs. 
Ada H. Kepley, of Effingham, has sent 
out 7,000 circulars concerning the amend- 
ment, and is working energetically along 
various lines. Her instructions are prac- 
tical, and are to be commended to other 
franchise departments and to suffrage 
societies. She says, in part: 

Call a meeting of everybody interested, 
at the county seat of your county, and 
arrange to visit every school district, and 
get all the names possible. Take a county 
map and ask your County Superintendent 
of Schools to tell you who lives in your 
county, for, as he had to run a campaign 
of his own, he will know much of the 
people in each school district. Hunt up 
every man and woman, young or old, who 
is able to help you, and put a petition in 
their hands. Ask school-teachers to help. 
Interest young people to carry them. Ask 
every preacher to preach for you, and 
urge the signing of the petition. Ask your 
county and other papers to publish the 
petition, and to publish weekly notices 
concerning it. Keep it constantly before 
the public. Arrange at once for a public 
meeting in each township of your county, 
and ask all the people to come; present 
the petition; use all the local talent you 
have to help you. Let an amendment 
committee be organized in every county, 
who will meet once a week to stir up 
things, until no man or woman can say: 
“IT have not been asked to sign the peti- 
tion.’ Make a list of every man and 
woman in each school district, in a book, 
and mark opposite each name as you 
go, the standing of each on the franchise 
question, by a ‘*Yes,” ‘*No” or‘‘Doubtful,”’ 
and keep this book. 

If the Franchise Department of [Illinois 
thoroughly carries out these instructions, 
particularly the last, and lists the men 
and women all over the State on the suf- 
frage question, as voters are listed by the 
respective political parties previous to 
important elections, it will accomplish a 
work which will be of inestimable value 
in this and future amendment campaigns. 

Another valuable suggestion is made by 
Mrs. Kepley in her paper, The Friend of 
Home. All the railroads in the Western 
Passenger Association give rates of a fare 
and a third to any company of ten people 
going to Springfield, Ill., at the same 
time. Mrs. Kepley asks: ‘‘Why cannot 
every county in the State arrange to send 
ten women to visit the Legislature this 
winter and speak to the gentlemen who 
represent them, asking for the submission 
of an amendment to our State Constitu- 
tion?”? This procedure would be a hun- 
dred fold more effective than sending 
suffrage tracts to the members of the 
Legislature. F. M. A. 
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° NEW YORK NOTES. 


The Political Equality Club of. Roches- 
ter flourishes greatly. Atarecent meet- 
ing held in the Reynolds Library, with a 
large attendance, Miss Susan B. Anthony 
spoke of the National Organization Com- 
mittee in Idaho, which, by its chairman, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, quietly and 
effectually saved the State of Idaho, and 
gave suffrage to the women. She urged 
how necessary it was that the national 
organization should be supplied with 
funds to carry on its work. None of the 
officers are paid a salary, they give their 
time and work for the cause, but their 
expenses have to be met. After Miss 
Anthony’s appeal, the raising of the $100 
pledged by the Rochester Club for the 
work of the National American W. S. A. 
was completed on the spot. 

Mrs. Dewey read a report of progress in 
this country, and Mrs. Helen Chase An- 
thony a report of progress abroad. 

On Jan. 21, the Rochester Club held a 
Dickens Sociable, to which the clubs of 
Irondequoit and Charlotte were invited. 
The members personated characters from 
Dickens, and attended in costume. It was 
a gala occasion for the young people. 
This would be a good idea for other clubs, 





KANSAS NOTES. 





Kansas suffragists will make an effort 
this winter to secure presidential suffrage. 
Miss Laura Gregg, of Garnett, State organ- 
izer of the E. S. A., is now in Topeka es- 
tablishing a foundation for the movement 
to be made later. She has already con- 
sulted a number of the members. This 
action was outlined at the State convention 
of the E.S. A. At that time it was deter- 
mined to ask only for the right of ballot 
on presidential elections. 








PLAN OF WORK. 


The following recommendations were 
reported by the Plan of Work Committee 
at the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. last week: 

1. That a superintendent of parlor meet- 

















Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated 
strength and healthfulness. 
food against alum and all forms of adul- 
teration common to the cheap brands. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


for its great leavening 


Assures the 
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ings be appointed, to promote the holding 
of such meetings for the discussion of 
equal suffrage. 

2. That a superintendent of work among 
working women be appointed, to bring to 
the attention of Working Girls’ Clubs and 
similar bodies the relation between the 
ballot and wages. 

3. To continue to send a speaker free of 
charge to any woman’s club or other asso- 
ciation that is willing to hear the subject 
presented. 

4. To prosecute press work, and use 
every means to secure the publication of 
equal rights matter in the daily and weekly 
papers. 

5. That the Ways and Means Committee 
be continued, with a view to raising funds 
and advising as to the course of work of 
the Association. 

6. That a committee be appointed by 
the Board of Directors to present our 
claims before the Commission which has 
been appointed to revise the laws of the 
Commonwealth and report a new codifica- 
tion thereof. 

7. That an assistant corresponding sec- 
retary be appointed, whose duty shall be 
to take charge of that part of the corre- 
spondence which relates to the Leagues. 

8. That each League be asked to form a 
new League in some adjoining town. 





——_>o@— 


LETTER FROM MRS. CHANT. 





Mrs. Ormiston Chant writes: 


A very happy New Year to you and 
your paper, which I so much love to read 
of a week! 

I have just returned from Bulgaria. 
where, as you may have seen from my 
letters to the Boston Transcript, I have 
been helping with the work for Armenian 
refugees under the auspices of Lady Henry 
Somerset; and I have this evening been 
reading the back numbers of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. In the number for Dec. 12, I 
am sorry to see that the inventor has 
crept in with a bit of news in the “Con- 
cerning Women” column, which is abso- 
lutely untrue in every particular. 

I have not been ‘‘unsuccesful in pre- 
venting certain music halls in London 
from obtaining licenses,’’ nor have I 
“written a number of songs which” I 
‘twill endeavor to have sung on the music 
hall stages,’’ ete. 

The fact is, I have not considered it nec. 
essary to repeat the protest so effectually 
made against the abuse of the music halls 
in 1894; and the songs on which I was 
so busy before going to the East are 
action songs for young people for plat- 
form, school and home. 

I have been resting a few days in Venice 
after the somewhat severe strain of the 
past few weeks, and it was like a glimpse 
of heaven, after the sight of the anguish 
of those thousands of exiled Armenian 
refugees. 

It was such a wonderful sensation to 
look on one’s dearest ones, and happy 
home again, after such an experience! 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 





A Young People’s Equal Rights Society 
has been organized in Des Moines, Ia., 
under the auspices of the Polk County 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

In the February number of Our Message, 
a writer recommends various lines of work 
to the Young Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Unions, and says: 

Franchise is a department as yet not 
largely considered by the Y, but one 
which commends itself more and more 
to our notice, as we realize more fully 
that the ballot in the hands of the moth- 
ers and sisters means protection for our 
homes. Again literature, the press, ad- 
dresses and petitions come in play. 

Out of over three hundred girls at 
Mount Holyoke College, only four left 
after that dreadful fire last September. 
Many who remained had lost all their 
clothing and every college possession. A 
story is told of a farmer’s daughter going 
through Mount Holyoke. She had won 
a scholarship for herself, and an uncle 
was able to give her $100 per year, 
on which she managed to meet her per- 
sonal expenses. Only college women will 
understand the economy, managing and 
pluck necessary to do this. But this year 
her uncle was unable to help longer, and 
the girl borrowed the $100 for her last 
year, to be paid back when she should 
teach. In the storeroom that was burned 


™ 


! | 
she had a trunk. In it was all her outfit | 
of winter clothing, besides an evening 
dress which some relatives had given her 
so that she might share some of the col- 
lege festivities, and her graduating gown, 
gloves and slippers. She had bought 
these the summer before and used them 
as bridesmaid at a friend’s wedding, 
probably the chief gayety of her four 
years’ course. This girl will find a way 
to go on and graduate, doubtless with 
honors. 

Everything at South Hadley dates from 
that unfortunate Sunday, and “before the 
fire’ is likely to become as expressive at 
Mount Holyoke as the Southerner’s ‘‘be- 
fore the war.’’ One of the yells of the 
class of 1900 is: 

Ring-a-ding-ding-ding, 
Nothing daunting, 
Tried in the fire, 
And not found wanting. 
C-e-n-t-u-r-y ! 

This particular class has deftly solved 
the dilemma that has disturbed the 1896 
Freshman at all the colleges, and will go 
down in history distinguished as the Cen- 
tury Class. 

A young woman of Mount Carmel, 
Conn., Miss Nellie Patterson, has com- 
pleted a four years’ apprenticeship to the 
machinist’s trade, and proposes to under- 
take tool-making as her special line of 
work, F. M. A. 
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NATIONAL FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 
POST. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a very important and interesting 
book by James Lewis Cowles (Putnam & 
Sons), a most surprising change is advo- 
cated in the carriage both of freight and 
passengers from one end of the Union to 
the other. 

One must read Mr. Cowles’ book to ap- 
preciate the remarkable statistics and cal- 
culations that he brings forward. They 
certainly point the way to a wonderful 
change, which would solve, to some ex- 
tent, our most pressing problems, such as 
the congestion of cities, the poverty of the 
farmers, who, in a majority of cases, have 
to pay such rates for transportation as to 
swallow up all their profits; the non- 
employment in winter of agricultural 
laborers; the unnatural all-the - year- 
round employment of factory hands in the 
mills, etc. Since the remarkable book by 
Henry George on land-ownership, no sug- 
gestion has been made which throws so 
much light upon our present difficulties, 
or so indicates the necessary steps 
toward their ultimate removal. 

It is proposed that both freight and 
passengers shall be carried across the 
continent at a charge no greater than is 
now paid to the nearest station beyond 
the starting point. An examination of 
costs seems to show that this could be 
done, and that the way to do it is to make 
it the work of an independent and ex- 
tended Government Post. 

When through trains are run, the dis- 
tance makes little difference, the real cost 
being at the terminals. The expense of 
extra cars is almost nominal, and it costs 
little more to run a full car than a partially 
empty one. This principle is already 
recognized to some extent by railway 
managers in the rates for milk cans, 

It is calculated that the post-office, for 
the transportation of its mail-bags, is 
paying more than the whole cost of our 
railway service, and more in proportion 
than was formerly paid for their trans- 
portation by stage-coach. The railroads 
charge not by the cost of the service ren- 
dered, but by what they consider the 
value of the service. 

When ‘Rowland Hill startled the peo- 
ple of England with his project of a penny 
post, proposing at one sweep to reduce 
the average rate of inland postage from 
about ten pence to one penny; to carry a 
letter from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s 
at the same charge as from London to the 
nearest village,” people at first regarded 
the proposition as irrational. What? 
Make no difference, however great the 
distance, and; deliver letters at such a 
nominal charge? It seemed impossible; 
yet within three years the surprising 
change was effected, and proved sucha 
splendid success that other nations has- 





tened to effect a similar system. 
S. E. B. 
——- soe 
Elizabeth Burt Gamble, author of 


“The Evolution of Woman,” is about to 
publish, through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
‘The God-ldea of the Ancients: or, Sex in 
Religion.’”” Mrs Gamble’s purpose has 
been to furnish a brief outline of religious 
growth, and to show the effect which 
each of the two forces, female and male, 
has had upon the development of our 
present God-idea. Her investigation has 
served to accentuate the conclusions ar- 
rived at in her earlier book relative to the 
inheritance of each of the two lines of 
sexual demarcation. 








THE largest label order ever given in 
New England was for 100,000,000 labels 











for ENAMELINE. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The last of the light 
operas, Gilbert & Sullivan’s ‘‘Mikado,”’ 
will appear the coming week. This oper- 
etta has always been a favorite with the 
Boston public. Its revival will be made 
in elaborate style with the following cast: 
Mikado, Lindsay Morison; Nanki Poo, 
Richie Ling or J. F. Hanshue; Ko Ko, W. 
H. Kohnle; Pish Tush, John Read; Pooh 
Bah, J. K. Murray or W. H. Clark; Yum 
Yum, Clara Lane; Pitti Sing, Laura Mil- 
lard; Peep Boo, Bertha Lehman; Katisha, 
Hattie Belle Ladd. Following the ‘‘Mika- 
do”’ ‘Lohengrin’ is announced for Mon- 
day, Feb. 1, and during February the 
company will appear in a series of Grand 
Operas. Preparations for ‘Lohengrin’ 
have been in progress several weeks to 
make this first performance of a Wagne- 
rian music drama a notable success. = 





BowDOIN SQuARE.—“The Electrician,” 
at Bowdoin Square Theatre, Jan. 25, has 
been produced at great expense. 
lowing figures are taken from Charles E. 
Blaney’s account: Scenery (four acts), 
$3,500; electrical effects, $1,500; paper, 
$3,000; photographs and frames, 


The fol- | 





$500; | 


costumes, $600: properties, $350; total, | 


$11,450. An additional $1,000 is advanced 
to the company, and incidentals aiding. 


“The Electrician’’ will appear about Jan. | 


18. Thirteen weeks remain of the present 
theatrical season. The running expenses 
will be $1,400 per week, the expected 


gross receipts will average for thirteen | 


weeks $5,000 per week, of which the Com- 


pany gets 60 per cent., or $3,000, leaving a | 
protit of $1,000 each for thirteen weeks, or | 


a total of $20,800; which is about 100 per 
cent. in three months, or 400 per cent. per 
year, 








‘Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester. 
Mass., U. S. A., have given years of stud) 
to the skilful preparation of cocoa ani 
chocolate, and have devised machinery an:| 
systems peculiar to their methods of treat 
ment, whereby the purity, palatability, and 
highest nutrient characteristics are re- 
tained, Their preparations are known thie 
world over and have received the highest 
indorsements from the medical practioner. 
the nurse, and the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer. There is hardly any foo- 
product which may be so extensively used 
in the household in combination with 
other foods as cocoa and chocolate; but 
here again we urge the importance of 
purity and nutrient value, and these im- 
portant points, we feel sure, may be relied 
upon in Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate.’’— 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, Jan. 25, 3.30 
P.M. Mr. Lewis G. Janes will speak on **Ancestor 
Worship.” 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 





WINTER BOARD IN SHARON,—18 miles from 
Boston, sheltered from East winds, pure and invig- 
orating air. House supplied with the Sharon 
Spring water, furnace and bath. Rooms large and 
tastefully furnished. One large, very sunny room 
with independent heat. onvenient to post-office, 
churches, etc. Terms moderate. Address The 
Winship, Sharon, Mass. 





Young Woman Stenographer and typewriter, 
well read in general history and literature. used to 
literary work and to collecting data for articles and 
speeches, wishes position as private secretary or in 
office. Would especially like place in New York City 
but is willing to take one elsewhere or to travel. 
Refers by permission tothe Albany Business ( ollege 
and the Editors ot the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Address, 
Miss G. L. H., care WoMAN’s JOUKNAL, Boston, 
Mass 





A cultured, middle-aged lady, a physician’s widow 
desires a position of responsibility and trust. Hav- 
ing traveled by land and sea, and speaking French 
fluently, is copente of acting as chaperone or 
guide to young ladies going abroad or to California. 
Or would fill the position of house-mother, or super- 
intendent of a boarding school, or of a public institu- 
tion of the highest respectability. Keferences regard- 
ing integrity of character, capability, and social 
standing can be given. Address Mrs. Hardy, care 
of Mrs. Vanderpool, 219 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 





HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of « orrection in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell. wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. Keferences, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 
department officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps 
Address Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville, 
Mass. 








MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 


Freee. Two or three packages do it. 
rice, 50 conte per peckoge or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, . The Bailey Company, Coop- 


prepai: 
erstown, & ¥ 





Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than haif 
their price. Framed Pic- 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Co., # Bre Plight. | 





4, 


Soule Photo. 





Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

ou chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 
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ee © Only four words but what 7 
Jute Macullar Parker Company, PYG 
Providence. 

ALE OF 





*€ Styles correct, 26 
“Prices right ! zs 
S a world of meaning! J vt NS? 
A > Clothiers and Outfitters for 
© Men, Youths and Boys. 
ore 400 Washington St., Boston. 9 
166 Westminster Street, 
OOGOOOEK 
PECIAL 
EAL 
ACQUES. 











The Best-at:Moderate Prices. 


Ale es 


ARGEST 

LINE 

OWEST 
PRICES. 
































MURRAY SCHOOL 


— 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 











School opens Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes begin October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to4 P. M. 


Private or evenin 
Sa lessons if doaivedt «& 


Call or send for Prospectus. 








GLOVES 
For All Occasions 
—_AT— 


MISS I. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place. 

She has a very attractive as- 
sortment of Gloves, and would 
be very pleased it you would 
examine them. 

There is no more acceptable 
present than gloves. 


The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, iD 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STonE BLACKWELL, at 
Lucy E. ANTHONY. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass- 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








a 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress. Stre# 
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